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BY KEN WATERS 


Bounds 


The Los 
Angeles riots 
awakened all 
of us to 
deep-rooted 
problems in 
cities nation¬ 
wide. Some 
say the 
church is in 
the best 


position to 
help provide 
so utions. 


Amelia 
Brizuela, with 
her daughter 
Adriana, 
received food 
atSunago 
Christian 
Fellowship. 
It is one of a 
network of 
churches 
working with 
World Vision 
^ to bring relief 
^ and restoration 
to Los Angeles. 
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aniel and Patricia Villalpando and their 5-year-old 
twin girls, Stephanie and Joanna, were returning 
home from church. As they turned a corner, “it 
looked like the whole street was in flames,” 
Daniel Villalpando recalls. "People were hitting 
the windows with bats and sticks. Traffic was going in every 
direction. People were trying to get away. We were surrounded 
by fires. We could feel the heat and the children were crying." 

With measured words, Daniel relives the horror of that 
April 29 evening when thousands of people turned the Los 
Angeles streets into an orgy of looting, burning, and murder. 
Triggering the violence was the announcement that a jury had 
acquitted four city police officers of the beating of 
I f motorist Rodney King. 

By the time order was restored, an estimated 45 
| people died in the mayhem. Property damage esti¬ 
mates topped $800 million with Korean, African-Ameri¬ 
can, Caucasian, and Hispanic businesses all affected. 
In an area where unemployment already nears 40 per¬ 
cent, the rioting caused a loss of 5,000 jobs. 
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FIGHTING BACK WITH AID 

Even before the fires stopped smol¬ 
dering, churches nationwide responded 
with a spontaneous outpouring of aid. 
World Vision pledged $100,000 for 
immediate assistance and shipped food, 
clothes, and baby supplies to area 
churches. World Vision of Korea gave 
$50,000 to provide a recovery fund for 
small business owners hurt by the riots. 
This fund will help increase job place¬ 
ment and training assistance, to provide 
professional counseling for traumatized 
victims, and acquire and deliver more 
than 30,000 Christian publications, in 
English and Spanish, to churches in the 
riot zone. 

Large churches like the predomi¬ 
nantly Korean Young Nak Presbyterian 
congregation and Church on the Way, 
based in Van Nuys, Calif., contributed 
hundreds of thousands of dollars in aid. 
‘The members’ response was awe¬ 
some,” recalls Jack Hayford, Church on 
the Way senior pastor. 

An army of students, housewives, 
executives, and celebrities helped dis¬ 
tribute aid and clean up littered streets. 
Tiffany Bixby, a fifth grader from the 
suburban community of San Dimas, 
helped prepare packages at the 1st 
Church of the Nazarene. She voiced the 
concern of many: “I saw the news and 
this one man who had lost his business, 
and he was crying and screaming 
because he didn’t have anything left. I 
have so much and he didn’t have any¬ 
thing. So I came down here to help.” 

A few days after the riots, the Villal- 
pandos went to a World Vision-assisted 
food distribution at the Sunago Chris¬ 
tian Fellowship in Compton, one of the 
cities hardest hit by the riots. They ate 
hamburgers prepared by volunteers, 
and expressed fear that it would be 


Inner-city residents 
nationwide 
unleashed rage, 
exploding after years 
of racism, poverty, 
and oppression. 
Thousands of church 
volunteers like 
Christopher Yeo, 10, 
responded to riot 
victims' immediate 
relief needs. 


months before 
Daniel found more 
work as an electri¬ 
cian. “All we can 
do is try to help 
repair our commu¬ 
nity,” Daniel Villal- 
pando says. 

The church 
response was not 
lost upon many. 

‘The church definitely rose to the occa¬ 
sion to meet immediate needs,” says 
Kenneth Ulmer, pastor of the Faithful 
Central Missionary Baptist Church. 
Ulmer’s church also responded to the 
riots one Sunday afternoon as members 
prepared more than 400 dinners for 
National Guard and federal troops sta¬ 
tioned at the high school where the 
church meets. “I sent our members 
home that afternoon and told them to 
cook their Sunday best so we could feed 
the troops,” recalls Ulmer. “As we 
served food and gave a word of thanks, 
many of the soldiers wept.” 


THE ROOTS OF RAGE 

But now the Spirit-inspired deeds 
of April and May are old news. The 18- 
wheelers filled with aid no longer rum¬ 
ble through town. The rubble of 
thousands of businesses—the dreams 
of Hispanic, Korean, and African- Ameri¬ 
can entrepreneurs—has been hauled 
off to landfills. Many volunteers have 
returned to the suburbs. 

While much of the country is still 
asking “what happened?” Christian 
leaders say the United States has 
received a wake-up call to save its cities 
before the Los Angeles riots become 
common fare. Some experts in Los 
Angeles and nationwide say the solu¬ 
tions are complex, yet the church is 



best positioned to meet the physical, 
emotional, and spiritual needs of hurt¬ 
ing people. The long-term solutions, 
they add, must come from churches of 
all sizes, economic classes, and ethnic 
groups representing urban, suburban, 
and rural congregations. 

Lingering racism and the despair of 
continued poverty are major obstacles 
to inner-city ministry. “We need to call 


F ORTY YEARS AGO, as war ravaged 
the Korean landscape, missionary 
Bob Pierce started World Vision. 
The organization immediately be¬ 
came an important avenue for Ameri¬ 
cans desiring to share the love of 
Christ with Korea’s traumatized and 
hurting people. 

Today that love has come full cir¬ 
cle. Even before the fires had stopped 
smoldering in Los Angeles, World 
Vision Korea announced a $50,000 gift 
to help victims of the worst riots in 
U. S. history. “It is a privilege to give 
something back to a country that has 
helped us so much over the years,” 
says World Vision Korea Executive 
Director Yoon-Gu Lee. 

World Vision provided funds to 
help orphans and other war victims in 


Korea. Later World Vision hosted pas¬ 
tors conferences that laid the founda¬ 
tion for the massive evangelism 
explosion Korea has experienced since 
the end of its civil war in the early 
1950s. 

The $50,000 gift from World 
Vision Korea will provide a recovery 
fund for small business owners hurt 
by the riots, professional counseling 
for traumatized victims, and increase 
job placement and training assistance. 
The gift will also help to acquire more 
than 30,000 English and Spanish publi¬ 
cations and deliver them to churches in 
the riot zone. Blacks, Hispanics, and 
Korean-American victims will receive 
equal shares of the assistance. 

‘The gift from Korea has generat¬ 
ed tremendous excitement here—real 


joy—because it is confirmation of our 
mission,” says World Vision U.S. Pres¬ 
ident Bob Seiple. “Now our continuing 
compassion for the poor of Korea has 
come full circle. Former receivers 
have become donors just in time to 
help donors who now are in need 
themselves.” 

World Vision Korea was support¬ 
ed by World Vision’s international 
partnership until October 1991 when 
the Korea office became self-suffi¬ 
cient. Since then it has contributed 
thousands of dollars to World Vision 
relief and development efforts in 
Ethiopia, Bangladesh, Cambodia, 
Laos, the Philippines, Thailand, Viet¬ 
nam, Brazil, and the United States. 
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our people to face the racism that still 
exists in our country,” says Lloyd 
Ogilvie, senior pastor of the Hollywood 
Presbyterian church. Charles Blake, 
senior pastor of the West Angeles 
Church of God in Christ, notes, “Mil¬ 
lions of people live in poverty and there 
are political and economic systems that 
perpetuate the poverty. This is unac¬ 
ceptable. Until the riots, these people of 
the underclass were invisible. They 
became visible in the midst of the rioting 
and looting.” Ulmer says, “We decry the 
event, but let’s investigate the root caus¬ 
es. Giving food is a Band-Aid; it doesn’t 
deal with the cancer.” 

Hayford says today’s racism is 
more subtle than the deliberate rejec¬ 
tion that marked racism in the past. 
“This is a blindness—an unrecognized 
insensitivity to [other’s) inner sense of 
pain and turmoil.” 

In Atlanta, riots also broke out. Bob 
Lupton, founder of the Atlanta-based 
Family Consultation Services, says 
black Christians told him several years 
ago that inner-city frustrations had 
reached a breaking point. ‘There is a 
general assumption in the white church 
that we took care of our racism problem 
years ago,” says Lupton, who is white*. 
“Our suburban churches invite in a 
black choir, or host a few black stu¬ 


dents, and we give money to an inner- 
city ministry. So we don’t see ourselves 
as racist. But this [arms-lengthl attitude 
is in itself a subtle form of racism.” 

RECONCILIATION AND RACE 

In Los Angeles, a first step toward 
reconciliation occurred a few days after 
the riots at a meeting of the “Love L.A." 
coalition, founded three years ago by 
pastors Hayford and Ogilvie. The group 
of about 1,000 area pastors meets three 
times yearly to pray for the city and for 
their individual ministries. In an emo¬ 
tional three-and-a-half hour repentance 
service, leaders representing all ethnic 
groups pledged themselves to reconcili¬ 
ation and long-term cooperation among 
their churches. 

On a smaller scale, Fred Stoesz, 
minister of the Celebration church near 
downtown Ijos Angeles, phoned Pastor 
Ix*e of the Korean Presbyterian Church 
the Sunday after the riots and asked if 
the* two congregations could meet that 
day. “He was very open to the idea,” 
Stoesz recalls. “So wo met and our 
members mingled and talked. 1 know it 
may seem like* token reconciliation, but 
for some it was the first time they 
looked in tin* face of a brother or sister of 
another ethnic group and said, ‘God 
bless you.’” 


He Min Park, whose Young Nak 
Presbyterian church is surrounded by 
the burned-out businesses of Korean- 
American merchants, says his congre¬ 
gation plans to work toward 
reconciliation with all groups in the 
wake of increased tension between 
Koreans and African-Americans. 

DEVELOPMENT, NOT DEPENDENCE 

Beyond the need for reconciliation, 
churches and Christian groups can put 
the gospel in action by helping people 
overcome economic and social obsta¬ 
cles. The most urgent needs are jobs, 
parental support for education, better 
health care, and improved housing. The 
Chicago-based Christian Communin’ 
Development Association also adds that 
churches need to work toward a reversal 
of “a decline in moral and spiritual val¬ 
ues.” 

The job search is an unending circle 
of frustration for often under-educated 
or unskilled inner-city youths. Joining a 
gang, with its emphasis on “family” and 
the lure of getting rich through drug 


F ollowing the los angeles 

RIOTS. John Allwood. World 
Vision’s executive director in 
South Africa, sent World Vision 
U.S. President Robert A Seiple 
this letter of hope: 

Dear Bob, 

Please know that this morning 
in our chapel service, black and 
white South Africans stood united 
in prayer for your situation in Ijos 
Angeles. Who better than us to know 
the evils of racism and the results of 
hatred, anger, bitterness, and fail¬ 
ure? But we arc also a testimony to 
the power of prayer Die fact that 
we, after all these years, are able to 
stand joyfully holding hands and 
sing. Bind Us Together Lord. is an 
example (for) the racially torn dis¬ 
tricts of Ijos Angeles and other parts 
of the United States. 

Please be aware that we will 
continue to be with you in prayer as 
you go through these difficult days. 


dealing, is a temptation thousands of 
young men can’t turn down. 

In a number of U.S. cities, World 
Impact, Victory Outreach, World Vision 
and other groups operate successful job 
training and placement programs In 
Los Angeles, for instance. World 
Vision’s employment initiative reports 
that 75 percent of the people it places 
stay in their jobs 90 days or longer. 

World Impact’s Keith Phillips ^,i\s 
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Christians must push for even more. 
“Lots of agencies assist with job train¬ 
ing,” he notes. “But what we need to do 
is expand this training. Business own¬ 
ers and corporations need to increase 
their partnership with urban groups 
already providing job training. More 
important, these same business owners 
must hire the people we train.” 

Phillips is lobbying several compa¬ 
nies to join with World Impact and the 
community in a partnership to rebuild 
businesses such as markets. In this 
partnership, World Impact, the partici¬ 
pating market and the community 
would all contribute to building and 
staffing the market. Neighborhood resi¬ 
dents would have priority in staffing the 
market. 

Encouraging inner-city entrepre¬ 
neurs is also important. While under¬ 
taking citywide evangelism crusades, 
Bishop Blake says he asked each of the 
150 Church of God in Christ congrega¬ 
tions in L.A. to help fund small business¬ 
es launched by church members. ‘This 
keeps economic enterprise, goods, ser¬ 
vices, and jobs in the community,” he 
notes. Hayford is challenging Christians 
with business or other professional 
skills to mentor inner-city residents 
starting small businesses. 

Programs to stimulate business 
ownership by minorities, especially 
African-Americans and Hispanics, should 
foster local ownership. In its recent “Call 


to Action,” the Christian Community 
Development Association emphasizes: 
“Our charity to the poor from churches, 
businesses, and the government must 
lead to ownership that empowers—not 
handouts that foster dependence.” 

Robert Alvarado, Victory Outreach 
president, is a product of the Los Ange¬ 
les mean streets. Today his ministry 
touches hundreds of gang members 
and disillusioned people. ‘The whole 
idea of our ministry is to help people 
become leaders in a way that is not 
paternalistic,” he says. “Christian min¬ 
istry must empower people.” Nearly 
$400,000 of World Vision’s $1.2 million 
commitment to Los Angeles is in the 
form of grants to indigenous ministries 
like Victory Outreach. 

START WITH EDUCATION 

Encouraging students to stay in 
school is another ministry concern. 

“We want to increase the odds a 
child will stay in school, graduate, and 
perhaps even go to college,” says World 
Vision President Robert Seiple. “What 
better way to encourage a child to stay in 
school than through the parents? If we 
can increase the odds, create models at 
home to encourage kids, everyone wins.” 

Working with the Los Angeles Uni¬ 
fied School District, World Vision spon¬ 
sors the Parent Institute for Quality 
Education. In this six-week course, par¬ 
ents choose topic areas such as Com¬ 


munication and Discipline, Motivation 
and Self-Esteem, and Home School 
Relationships. Some 1,500 parents have 
graduated from the program and nearly 
10,000 more will graduate during the 
next three years. 

In Houston, Project “Love Our 
Kids” directly assists children to stay in 
school. A coalition of churches repre¬ 
senting several ethnic groups helps the 
school district mentor “at risk” children 
who might otherwise drop out. 

A DECENT PLACE TO LIVE 

Another need is affordable hous¬ 
ing. Warm-weather cities like Los Ange¬ 
les face an increasing crush of 
homeless people. In addition, thou¬ 
sands of people who would otherwise 
be homeless live with relatives and 
friends, often crammed like sardines 
into apartments and garages. One rea¬ 
son for the housing shortage in Los 
Angeles is that land prices are still 
expensive, making large-scale housing 
development financially difficult. None¬ 
theless, Habitat for Humanity has built 
homes in several areas of southern Cali¬ 
fornia. In the Habitat model, homeown¬ 
ers receive no-interest mortgages, and 
an army of volunteers help the home- 
owner construct the house. The United 
Methodist General Conference recently 
approved a plan to create block-long 
“shalom zones” in several Los Angeles 
neighborhoods. Shalom is a Hebrew 


J ohn Perkins is a 

noted author, a 
leader in the 
evangelical communi¬ 
ty, and a World Vision 
board member He has 
been outspoken in his 
call for reconciliation 
and has opposed the 
way many organiza¬ 
tions are attempting to help the urban 
poor in the aftermath of the L.A. riots. 
Some of his comments follow: 

‘“We hold these truths to be self- 
evident, that all men are created 
equal,’” John Perkins says. ‘That has 
not been addressed. That is what we 
need to talk about.” 

In his ministry at Harambee 
Christian Family Center in Pasadena, 
Calif, and now at Urban Family maga¬ 
zine, Perkins has stressed reconcilia¬ 
tion as the central theme of the gospel. 

“Reconciliation is timeless, it’s 
the mission of the gospel,” Perkins 
says. “But white people don’t believe 
that justice was God’s motivation for 


redemption. It’s very easy for 
whites to be Christians and run a 
system of inequality. White 
Christians have developed a the¬ 
ology of homogeneousness.” 

On the other hand, Perkins 
says, victims of discrimination 
must want reconciliation also. “We 
wanted reconciliation in the 60s. 
The NAACP wanted integration. 
But this group of young [black] folks 
doesn’t want integration. They want 
more materialism and more dope.” 

To bring the black underclass 
back into mainstream society, Perkins 
says, they must be economically 
enfranchised. His dream is to form 
community corporations, through 
which welfare mothers, school chil¬ 
dren, and others in the community 
could purchase shares in local busi¬ 
nesses. 

“It would become a teaching ele¬ 
ment, to show children how the sys¬ 
tem works. If 10 gang members own 
shares in a local company, they are 
going to make sure that 100 other 
gang members will not burn it down,” 
Perkins says. 


“White people’s mentality is that 
These people want all the goodies 
we’ve got, so we’ll give them some 
more.’ It’s an extension of the colonial 
mind in terms of continuous control. 
But that’s just further destroying peo¬ 
ple, it doesn’t affirm their dignity.” 

If the undereducated inner-city 
poor are not empowered to improve 
their lives, Perkins predicts, California 
and then the rest of the country will 
face social problems similar to those 
in the developing world. The wealthy 
will jealously guard their possessions 
and education and the masses of 
African-Americans and Hispanics will 
form a huge, increasingly impover¬ 
ished majority. 

What can Christians do to avoid 
that scenario? “Individuals need to 
come together, pray, and repent,” 
Perkins says. “Join with the ethnic 
leadership and get to know what the 
problems are. The sad thing is that 
Christians do too many things individ- 
ualistically that don’t really help.” 

By Karen Klein, a free-lance writer in 
Monrovia, Calif. 
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word for peace. These zones are devoted 
to housing and business rebuilding. A 
variety of counseling and other services 
are also provided. 

In Chicago and elsewhere, flexible 
housing programs are succeeding. Some 
encourage apartment dwellers to orga¬ 
nize and manage their own complexes. 
In Atlanta, meanwhile, Family Consulta¬ 
tion Services helps local residents devel¬ 
op community-owned housing, including 
low-cost and single-family housing. 
Atlanta-area churches are encouraging 
their members to move back into the 
inner city, sometimes by providing par¬ 
ticipating members with cash grants 


Many, like Tiffany 
Bixby (right),and other 
volunteers who helped 
distribute aid to riot 
victims have returned 
to the suburbs. But 
long-term solutions to 
inner-city turmoil 
require ongoing out¬ 
reach from churches of 
all economic classes 
and ethnic groups. 


to assist with 
escrow closing 
costs or reloca¬ 
tion expenses. 
“We are challeng¬ 
ing Christians to 
become mission¬ 
aries to the city 
with their biggest 
single invest- 
m e n t — their 


homes,” says Lupton. “We’ve noticed 
when people move back into the city, 
small retail businesses are created, then 
larger businesses move back in. If there 
is hope for America’s cities, it is in this 
type of mission activity.” 

Hope is the watchword for most 
Christians trying to improve life in U.S. 
cities. “Christians need to bring hope— 
not hope deferred, but legitimate hope 
built on a strong foundation,” Seiple says. 

Pastors like Hayford are optimistic 
the church can slowly turn around 
America’s cities. “I think there is a 
mammoth shakedown taking place in 
the invisible world,” he says. “God has 
not forsaken Los Angeles, or the inner 
cities of America. Rather he lifted his 
hand of protection for a moment so 
unbelievers could see the futility of life 
without Christ, while Christians could 
see what we need to deal with now if we 
are to redeem mankind.” $ 

Ken Waters, a free-lance writer and 
Pepperdine University journalism profes¬ 
sor, lives in Newbury Park, Calif 



Attention: Leaders and Teachers 


Straight 
from THE 

Evening 

News! 

Caring for God’s World 

S mog, water pollution, the homeless, 
refugees-we hear about these issues 
every day. Many Christians wonder 
how to respond to tough world problems 
like these Each Caring for God$ World 
topic, with pnnt and video resources, will 
help you find balanced, biblical responses to 
todays pressing issues 

Drawing on the combined experience of 
World Vision. Inc and David C Cook Pub¬ 
lishing Co., each Caring for God's World 
course offers everything you need Use them 
for your adult Sunday school classes, small 
groups, midweek studies, or even retreats 
They fit a flexible time frame of between 
four and eight weeks 

You don t have to be an expert to lead a 
Caring for God's World study The leaders 
guide provides everything you’ll need to 
prepare and lead each session Plus there are 
reproducible student handout sheets for 
your group The quality video “shorts" are 
sure to trigger emotions and discussion, and 
the group activities will get everyone explor¬ 
ing God’s perspective on today’s issues and 
how to respond effectively 



•78644 Reclaiming (he Garden caring lor an 
I nvironment in C mi> Study lour nuiot cnon'nmcnul 
issues. including the Christian and the environment 
pollution, population growth, and urbanization 

•78D7S ( iipn of l old Water t anng lor People 
in Nerd lakes a l.vk at lout quality iM hie ismicn the 
hungry, the home levs, rtlugrrv and Mixing simply* 

Ordrr from vour local Christian bookstore 
or roll 1(800)323-754.1 

Woain ViM«W\raiHHcuo\ s»ni\ioxi«in»x ,.hm 

AIR 
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F rom a distance, the 

LOOK LIKE A LINE OF BLAC| 
ANTS WINDING FARTHEI 
THAN THE EYE CAN SE i 
THROUGH THE AFRICAN THORN 
BUSH WILDERNESS. THEY AR 
SOME OF THE MORE THAI! 
12,000 “LOST BOYS” WHO FLEI, 
THEIR HOMES IN SOUTHERN 
SUDAN ABOUT FOUR YEARS AGL 
TO ESCAPE WAR AND FAMINE. 


REPORTED AND 
PHOTOGRAPHED 
BY JACOB AKOL 

WRITTEN BY 
TAMERA MARKO 
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The boys’ only salvation lies in a 
peaceful solution to the civil war 
raging in southern Sudan. 


Each time they settle, news of another attack 
drives them into the bush again. 






These boys, between 7 and 
,8 years old, have trekked bare¬ 
st more than 1,000 miles across 
arren, dusty terrain through 
iree countries searching for 
)od and shelter. 

The marches have cut deep 
racks in their feet, spawned 
ainful ulcers in their skeletal- 
lin legs, and left many confused 
ibout where they belong. The 
[I udanese government has 
| ccused the rebel Sudan’s People 
liberation Army of recruiting 


and training the boys for their 
army. 

At least three times the boys 
have tried to settle. They divide 
among themselves the responsi¬ 
bilities of foraging for food, cook¬ 
ing, attending school, and 
guarding possessions. But with 
news of another potential attack, 
they place sacks of belongings on 
their heads and march back into 
the bush in search of refuge. 

The SPLA, the United Na¬ 
tions, and international relief 


agencies including World Vision 
have been providing the boys 
with food, water, blankets, and 
medical support. Increasing mili¬ 
tary tensions, however, have 
severely hampered these efforts. 

Politics aside, thousands of 
children remain starving and 
exhausted, marching feet their 
only defense against the civil war 
ravaging their homeland. As long 
as the war continues, this is the 
long, hard road these children 
are forced to travel. © 
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BY KAREN E. KLEIN AND STEPHEN SCAUZILLO “The Lord God 

placed the 
man in the 
Garden of 
Eden as its 
gardener ; 
to tend and 
care for it ” 

Gen. 2:15 (Living Bible) 

GlobalWyrning 



C arbon dioxide. The greenhouse effect Holes in 
the ozone layer. 

If scientists are right, the earth’s tempera¬ 
ture is rising because of an accumulation of 
“greenhouse gases” in the upper atmosphere. 

Global climate change. Rising sea levels. Social and 
political upheaval. 

These catchwords conjure up images of a Twilight 
Zone-world of 130-degree summers, persistent drought, 
and overflowing seas. And it may not be a far-out picture. 
In a greenhouse world, even slight changes in rainfall 
could dramatically affect food production and water sup¬ 
plies in some areas; and rising seas may wipe out por¬ 
tions of low-lying countries like Bangladesh. 

If no action is taken soon, the conse¬ 
quences of this bleak picture will certainly 
affect everyone living on earth, but it will, 
as usual, most affect the poor. And as 
greenhouse gases collect in the upper 
atmosphere and foul up the earths natural 
cooling system, trapping us all in a global 
hothouse, how will we respond? 

Are we turning irp the heat? 

Over the past century, the average 
global temperature has risen about half a 
degree Celsius. Whether that change is 
the beginning of a warming trend or just 
natural fluctuation in global climate is 
seriously debated. 

Most scientists agree, however, that a 
continued pumping of carbon dioxide 
and other greenhouse gases into the 
atmosphere will thicken the blanket of 
gases that has accumulated over the 



earth, letting sunlight in but trapping the 
resulting heat. These gases come primar¬ 
ily from burning fossil fuels like gasoline, 
oil, and coal, and from the destruction of 
the rain forests. Since the Industrial Revo¬ 
lution, atmospheric concentrations of car¬ 
bon dioxide alone have increased by 
about 25 percent 

“Never before has the amount of car¬ 
bon dioxide been changing at this rate," 
says Moustafa T. Chahine, chief scientist 
at the Jet Propulsion Laboratory in 
Pasadena, Calif. He and other scientists 
worldwide are using computer models to 
study how fast the greenhouse gases will 
accumulate and exactly how they will 
affect the earth’s climate. 

Some of those models show that the 
earth’s temperature could rise between 1 
degree and 5 degrees Celsius within the 
next century if greenhouse gases contin¬ 
ue to spew into our air unchecked. If the 
temperature rises 4 degrees Celsius, for 
example, the earth would be warmer 
than at any time in the known past 

“Social and economic patterns are 
based more or less on a standard cli¬ 
mate,” Chahine says. Changing that cli¬ 
mate could throw whole societies into 
chaos. And if the earth warms up quickly, 
there will be little time to adapt 

We’ll all biun together 

Scientific computer models show 
that a warming trend would melt the 
polar ice caps, causing sea levels to rise. 
They also show that current rainfall pat¬ 
terns could shift, possibly causing con¬ 
flicts over water resources. Hotter, drier 
summers would be common in the mid¬ 
continental regions, such as America’s 
breadbasket and the central part of 
southern Siberia, thereby reducing crop 
yields. 

“The largest changes will be in the 
middle of continents: in Kansas, in Cen¬ 
tral Africa, and in the central plains in 
Asia, which extend from China all the 


Country Comparisons 

► CO2: Holding In the Heat 

Scientists believe excessive carbon 
dioxide emissions are trapping the 
Earth’s heat like a blanket. 

Atmospheric levels of CO2 continue to 
climb despite fears of what higher 
temperatures could do to the planet. 

Here are the biggest and smallest 
annual producers, in metric tons: 
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way to Turkey,” explains Chahine. A 
warmer world would probably suffer a 
rise in heat-related deaths. Rising 
oceans could wipe out low-lying cities 
worldwide, including Miami, Bangkok, 
New Orleans, Taipei, Venice, and Cal¬ 
cutta. In fact, as many as one billion peo¬ 
ple, or 20 percent of the world’s 
population, live on lands likely to be del¬ 
uged by rising waters. 

The Third World, which con¬ 
tributes very little to the greenhouse 
effect because its residents are not 
wealthy enough to burn large amounts 
of fossil fuel, will suffer most. Rising 
seas, for example, are likely to severely 
affect low-lying developing countries 
like Egypt and Bangladesh, where the 
huge delta regions are densely populat¬ 
ed and extremely food-productive. 

According to a study at the Woods 
Hole Oceanographic Institution, the 
lives and livelihood of 46 million people 
would be threatened in those two coun¬ 
tries alone. They wouldn’t be able to 
build levees and dikes on a large 
enough scale to prevent disaster. 

“As Christians, we’ve got to realize 
that somebody’s going to get hurt be¬ 
cause of our insistence on a materialistic 
lifestyle. And it’s going to fall on the 
poorest of the poor, like these things 
always do,” says Dr. Edwin Squiers, 
director of the environmental science 
program at Taylor University in Indiana. 

Pay or delay? 

Scientists, however, are still debat¬ 
ing these global warming scenarios, 
and many international political and 


W HAT YOU 
CAN DO 

In the 1970s, Francis Schaeffer 
asked, “How Should We Then Live?” 

The same question applies today as 
we search for solutions to global warm¬ 
ing and other ecological problems. 
Here are a few suggestions: 

POLICY: 

• Since energy use makes up the bulk 
of the problem, Western governments 
should invest in alternative energy. 
Solar, wind, battery power (electric), 
hydrogen, and fuel cell technology are 
promising sources of clean energy. 
Nuclear power should also be consid¬ 
ered. It does not give off carbon diox¬ 
ide, the number one “greenhouse” gas. 

• The United States and other Western 
countries should send advisors to help 



Keeping an Eye on Earth 



The hole in the 
ozone layer 
allows ultraviolet 
rays to come 
through 


Global 

Warming 

® Carbon dioxide, 

methane, nitrous oxide 
and chlorofluorocarbon gases 
from automobiles, factories 
and other sources are 
released into the 
atmosphere, where they form 
a barrier that traps heat. 

Water vapor also traps heat. 

® Sunlight is able to pass 
through the barrier and 
warm the Earth, but the 
resulting heat is unable to 
escape back into space. 

© The resulting “greenhouse" 
warming is expected to shift 
prime agricultural regions 
northward, melt the polar ice 
caps and cause sharp changes in 
weather patterns. 


Earth's atmosphere is threatened on two major fronts. 
Chlorofluorocarbons (CFCs) are thinning the ozone 
that protects the planet from harmful sunlight. This 
raises the risks of cataracts and skin cancer and 
damages marine life at the most minute level. 

At the same time, excessive carbon dioxide, 
produced by the burning of fossil fuels 
and forests, may trap the Earth’s heat 
at dangerous levels. Such a pheno¬ 
menon threatens to raise ocean 
levels, change weather 
patterns, and alter habitats. 


How chlorofluorocarbons 
destroy ozone 


Assault on the Air 


Ozone 

Depletion 


O Solar ultraviolet 
radiation hits 
chlorofluorocarbon 
molecules and 
breaks them apart. 


O A freed chlorine 
atom destroys an 
ozone molecule, 
forming chlorine 
monoxide and oxygen. 


© Ultraviolet rays break up the 
chlorine monoxide molecule, 
releasing the chlorine atom. One 
chlorine atom can destroy as many 
as 100,000 ozone molecules. 


Each day, sijjns of environmental distress are 
easy to spot: oil spills, haze hanging over our 
cities. But some of the worst damage takes place 
in tiny processes that are invisible to the eye, 
relentless assaults on the way the planet is 
supposed to work. 




business leaders are demanding more 
proof before they take costly action to 
stem the potential problems. 

But others, like Chahine, warn that 
although the threat may seem remote 


developing nations use energy more 
efficiently. By burning less coal and oil 
and more natural gas, less carbon diox¬ 
ide is produced. 

• Many developed nations have sug¬ 
gested imposing a tax on carbon dioxide 
emissions as a “disincentive” to burn 
fossil fuels. A slightly different solution is 
to set up worldwide quotas on green¬ 
house gas emissions or, at least, commit 
to maintaining 1990 levels. A market- 
based trading system on emissions 
could be established. This could per¬ 
suade Brazil to stop burning its rain for¬ 
est if, in return, it received credits 
toward lessening its monetary debt. 

PERSONAL 

• Recycling saves energy. Making new 
glass bottles from old ones takes less 
energy than starting from raw materi¬ 
als. Also, the less garbage you send to a 
landfill, the less methane (a greenhouse 
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or the data scarce, it would be dangerous 
to postpone action. “In 100 years, soci¬ 
ety might look back and say, ‘By golly, 
they were right.’ By then, it may be too 
late,” Chahine says. 


gas) the dump emits. 

• Plant trees. They take in carbon diox¬ 
ide and release oxygen. Also, fight plans 
to cut down trees. 

• Ask your utility company to perform a 
home energy audit. Then implement 
the suggestions. Decrease fuel use in 
the winter with insulation, window¬ 
caulking, and weather-stripping. In the 
summer, buy a swamp cooler or a fan 
instead of an air conditioner. 

• Buy a more fuel-efficient car (one that 
gets more than 35 miles per gallon) 
when replacing your car. 

• Advocacy helps. Remind political 
candidates of your concern about the 
environment. Urge your representa¬ 
tives in Washington to support higher 
fuel-economy standards for automobiles 
and tax breaks for passive solar heating 
systems. Discuss these issues with your 
friends in Bible study, church, and Sun¬ 
day school groups. ® 


GRAPHIC DESIGN BY ANDERS RAMBERG / LOS ANGELES TIMES 





















Squiers likens pre-emptive action 
against global warming to national secu¬ 
rity or personal life insurance. “Our 
country has spent huge amounts of 
money since World War II to prepare for 
Soviet attack, with only a small likeli¬ 
hood it would really happen,” he says. 
Why not look at preparation for large- 
scale environmental disaster as some¬ 
thing in the best national interest, he 
suggests. 

But Squiers understands it will be 
hard to convince people to spend money 
on the possibility of global warming. 
“You can hate and fear other people, 
other societies. But the more you look at 
what it is we are fighting in this case, 
you realize it’s our own lifestyle. Who 
wants to blame themselves?” 

The environmental problem “is a 
combination of excessive wealth for a 
minority and terrible destitution for a 
majority of the world’s people,” says 
Shridath Ramphal, vice president of the 
United Nations General Assembly and 
former attorney general of Guyana. 
Ramphal was a key organizer of the 
June Earth Summit held in Rio de 
Janeiro, Brazil. 

“I don’t think the West is evil, but it 
is very selfish. It is the degree to which 
we are grabbing the resources of the 
planet for human use that is bringing us 
to calamity,” Ramphal says. 

Squiers suggests a concept that is 
not very popular: sacrifice. “To whom 
much is given, much will be required,”’ 
he quotes. “We need leadership and we 
need to make sacrifices—to do things 
Americans aren’t very fond of doing.” 

Fanning the Flame 
in the Church 

If warming trends continue, fu¬ 
ture missionary budgets may be con¬ 
sumed with food purchases to relieve 
endless droughts in Third World coun¬ 
tries. And life-threatening environmen¬ 
tal problems may overshadow the 
gospel. 

Some Christians, however, are 
refusing to abdicate their God-given 
role as Earth’s stewards. Although the 
church has not traditionally taken the 
lead in the environmental movement, a 
few Christians have begun urging us to 
combat global ecological problems, and 
to care for God’s creation. 

“Scripture is very clear about the 
meaning of the earth,” says Dean Old¬ 
man, founder of the Christian Nature 
Federation. “But I see a growing isola¬ 
tion of Christians from the natural 
world. Shut up in their homes, cars, 
and businesses, there’s a lack of inti¬ 
macy with one of the revelations of 
God—his creation. What is needed is a 
revival of the true Christian interpreta¬ 


tion of the natural world, with its 
emphasis on stewardship and its alle¬ 
giance to the Creator.” 

People who call themselves “world 
Christians,” Ohlman says, should 
understand spiritual needs and global 
environmental concerns—and change 
their lifestyles in response. “It seems 
logical that a world Christian should 
be fully aware of the environmental 
problems creating physical hardship 
for the same people who are in spiritual 
bondage.” 

Scaling back our ultramaterialistic 
lifestyles does not have to be painful if 
we look at it in the proper perspective, 
Ohlman says. “We have to recognize 
that we are to be stewards. It’s silly to 
pour things into the air we can’t 


breathe and pour things into the water 
we can't drink and then say, ‘Until it is 
proven to me 100 percent that it’s 
killing me, I won’t change my 
lifestyle.’” 

Ohlman firmly believes in living 
more simply. “The earth began to die 
when we left the garden. That process 
accelerated greatly when we left the 
farm,” he says. “By living more simply, 
returning to an intimacy with the creat¬ 
ed world, we’ll find ourselves far more 
fulfilled and happier—as families and 
as Christians.” 

Karen E. Klein is a fire-la nee tenter 
and Stephen Scanxillo writes for the San 
Gabriel Valley Daily Tribune. They ate 
married and lire in Monrovia , Calif 


If scientists’ predictions about global warming are correct, poor people in the developing 
world will pay the heaviest price. According to one study, hotter temperatures and rising seas 
would threaten the lives and livelihood of 46 million people in Egypt and Bangladesh alone . 
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WOMEN 


FIVE ISSUES 
CONCERNING 
THIRD WORLD 
WOMEN: 

LITERACY 

AIDS 

CHILD BEARING 
EMPLOYMENT 
SINGLE PARENTING 


Because they have been taught to 
read, many female children, such as 
this girl in Mexico, can receive 
advanced education which will 
increase job opportunities. 

BRUCE STRONG / WORLD VISION 



BACKGROUND: 

Viewed primarily as homemakers 
and child-bearers, the developing 
worlds women have often been denied 
education. Cultural taboos and expen¬ 
sive education costs also hamper 
women’s educational opportunities. 

Women represent two-thirds of the 
world’s more tnan 900 million illiter¬ 
ates. If a woman can’t read or write, 
she can’t attend high school or college. 
Without advanced education, her job 
opportunities are limited to unskilled, 
usually manual and low-paid labor. She 
can’t read a medication warning label. 
She can’t read a political ballot. She 
can’t read a newspaper or a Bible, or 
sign a lease. And she can’t teach her 
children to read or write. 


Women read their Bibles at a Pentecostal church 
service in Namelok, Kenya. 
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■ n the past few decades several gov- 

■ ernments and aid organizations 

■ have made teaching women to 
I read a priority. In December 1990, 

■ the U.N. General Assembly urged 
member states to eliminate systems 
that bar females from school and to 
accelerate women’s participation in lit¬ 
eracy programs. 

Last April, 250 representatives of 
governments, non-government orga¬ 
nizations, and educational institutions 
worldwide attended the UNICEF-spon¬ 
sored “Education For All Girls—A 
Human Right, A Social Gain.” They 
designed and promoted strategies to 
educate and train females where such 
efforts have been especially difficult. 
Several humanitarian aid agencies, 
including World Vision, sponsor litera¬ 
cy programs. 

Literacy, which opens the doors to 
schools and employers, has helped 
women improve their health, nutrition, 
and income. And as literate child-bear¬ 
ers, homemakers, and wage earners, 
women share these benefits with their 
families and communities. © 


















Reading opens a 
world of knowl¬ 
edge to this girl 
in Thailand. World 
Vision funds more 
than 660 literacy 
programs for men 
and women 
worldwide. 


Kri Shna Verma 
(blue), part of a 
World Vision-spon¬ 
sored project, 
teaches women to 
read in the village 
of Jamnia, India. 
These literacy 
classes enable 
women to improve 
their health, nutri¬ 
tion, and income. 
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RESOURCES FOR 
HELPING OTHERS 
IN THE NAME 
OF CHRIST 



MR. GLOBE’S 
WILD RIDE 

C hildren can now close their 
eyes, turn up the volume, and 
travel the world thanks to a 
musical-adventure cassette called “A 
World of Praise.” Characters Mr. 
Globe and his young friend Jeffrey nar¬ 
rate their visits to 10 countries, includ¬ 
ing Russia, China, Indonesia, Mexico, 
and Pakistan where they listen to chil¬ 
dren sing a Christian praise song in 
their native language and English. Mr. 
Globe also explains a little about the 
religious culture of each country 

The free cassettes are produced 
by the Far East Broadcasting Company, 
a mission agency that airs gospel radio 
programs in 141 languages. To order, 
contact Far East Broadcasting Compa¬ 
ny, Box 1, La Mirada, CA 90637. 




CITY BEAT FOR 
THE STREET 


W r hoever stuffs the most 
items into a sheet and 
carries the bundle 50 
feet wins. Called “Hobo,” this 
game is one of more than 200 
urban-youth-ministry activities 
suggested in Nelson E. Cope¬ 
land Jr.’s Great Games for City 
Kids. Developed and tested in 
Philadelphia, the games in¬ 
corporate the religious, edu¬ 
cational, and cultural back¬ 
grounds of city youths. 

Published by Zonder- 
van Publishing House, this 
book retails for $12.95. To 
order, contact Youth Spe¬ 
cialties, P. O. Box 4406 Spartanburg, 
SC 69305; (800) 776-8008 or your 


local Christian bookstore. 


PEER PRESSURE 

M t the 1990 United Nations World 
\ 1 Summit for Children, world 
mm leaders signed a declaration 
and plan of action for the survival, pro¬ 
tection, and development of children 
worldwide. The Keeping the Promise 
campaign urges people of all faiths to 
ensure those goals are fulfilled. 

Keeping the Promise activities 
nationwide will occur in schools Oct. 
12-16 and (in conjunction with the 
Children’s Defense Fund’s National 
Observance of Children’s Sabbaths) 
in places of worship Oct. 18. For $3.00 
each, participants can order school 
and worship materials containing 
information about the Summit, lesson 
plans, and activities. 

To order materials, contact Keep¬ 
ing the Promise, 236 Massachusetts 
Ave. NE, Suite 300, Dept. W., Wash. 
D.C.20002. 
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ILLUSTRATIONS BY STAN SAKAI 


A PENNY FOR 
YOUR POOR 

um W m hat man is cold, Daddy,” said a 
■ 3-year-old girl to her father as 
I they walked along a New York 
street. “Let’s take him home.” The 
child’s father, Theodore Faro Gross, 
playwright and children’s author, 
explained it would not be practical to 
bring home the homeless man they 
saw leaning against a lamppost. 

But later his thoughts turned to 
a jar of pennies in his apartment. He 
collected pennies from his neighbors 
and sent a check for the almost 
$2,000 raised to the Coalition for the 
Homeless. Soon after that, Gross 
formed Common Cents. The project 
now includes 300 volunteers who col¬ 
lected more than $103,000 last year. 
Common Cents-funded projects pro¬ 
vide meals, rental subsidies, tempo- 
i rary shelter, and summer camps for 
the homeless. 



You have not lived today 

until you have done some¬ 
thing for some¬ 
one who can never repay 
you.” 

—John Hunyan 




HE'S TURNING THEM 



CHUCK BOOHER 

Home.Azusa, Californio 
Ministry: Youth Pastor 

Profil ^'.Contagiously crazy; 
fun-loving and gregarious; 
a deep desire to see teens 
grow in Christ 


"The 30 Hour Famine 
helped my kids understand why we're a 
church. As they began to have an outward focus on those 
who are less fortunate , they also began to see the need to take 
the gospel to their friends and schools. It became a partnership 
that from this moment on we're going to do something more 
real , more vital." 


Latest Accomplishment: 
Turning young people on to 
faith in action. 


His Advice: "The 30 Hour Famine will broaden your teens' 
horizons to see needs beyond themselves. They'll see that they 
can make a difference." 


BROADEN THEIR HORIZONS 

join thousands of people across North America on 
February 19 & 20, 1993 

Go without food for 30 hours and feel what millions of children 
worldwide experience every day. Through World Vision's 30 Hour 
Famine, your youth group, school or individuals can leam about the 
causes of world hunger and Christ's compassion for the poor, while 
raising money to fight the problem. World Vision supplies plenty of 
materials and ideas to make the 30 hours fun and eye-opening. 



Call 1-800-7FAMINE to Make It Happen! 

YOUR YOUTH CROUP WILL 
NEVER BE THE SAME! 


•***UNCI IUHOW Ntxr 
VIA «,MC OHHArZ 

-»«»***% lOHC 
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One of Alex 
Valenzuela’s employ¬ 
ees welds a 
Christmas 
decoration. Loan 
proceeds enabled 
Valenzuela to pur¬ 
chase an automated 
glass cutter which 
greatly improved his 
ornament factory’s 
production. 
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O ne morning late last year, Lupe 
Hernandez was making tortillas at 
her small pastry stand in downtown 
Bogota, Colombia, when three men 
approached her. She knew one of 
them: Enrique, the local loan shark. The other two 
she had never seen before, but the machetes in their 
belts made it clear what they had come for. 


After settling 
her account with 
Enrique—including 
the 80 percent inter¬ 
est that, in just four 
weeks, had nearly 
doubled what she 
had borrowed—a dis¬ 
gusted Lupe closed 
up shop and visited 
the local bank. It took 
only two minutes for 
the loan officer to 
show her the door. 

With no collateral and no business 
license—a sure tip-off that Lupe was 
part of the informal economy—there 
would be no loan. With no money for 
rent on her vending stall or for raw 
materials to resupply her inventory, 
Lupe, a single mother of eight, found 
herself out in the economic cold. 

“I am willing to work hard and 
make my business grow so that I can 
give my children a better life,” Lupe 
recalls saying at the time. “But I am 
poor, so nobody believes I can do it. I 
have no choice but to go to the loan 
sharks, and they will always own me. I 
will never be the master of my destiny.” 

No Economic Pie for the Poor 

Lupe’s lament is repeated a billion 
times over, not only on the streets of 
the world’s largest cities, where cottage 
enterprises are little more than hand-to- 
mouth operations, but across the rural 
Third World, where countless tenant 
farmers spill their blood and sweat into 
soil they can never own. And with the 
failure of the Soviet socialist economic 
model, many developing nations are 


looking increasingly to the free enter¬ 
prise model for future economic 
growth. Unfortunately, micro-entrepre¬ 
neurs like Lupe are rarely part of that 
equation. 

According to the International 
Monetary Fund, the economies of 
almost all underdeveloped countries 
have made slight gains—almost 4 per¬ 
cent a year—since 1980. But those 
gains rarely trickle down to the work¬ 
ing middle class or the even harder- 
working underclass. It is the upper 
class—that fraction of the population 
which controls much of the capital— 
that nets most of the spoils. 

‘The captains of industry are clear¬ 
ly still at the helm and the working 
underclass still down in the hold with 
the oars in their hands. The question is, 
How can poor enterprisers get their 
hands legitimately on the rudder and 
join the ranks of the middle class?” asks 
a recent World Bank bulletin. 

TEXT AND PHOTOS BY 
BRIAN BIRD 


That question 
daunts politicians 
and economists alike 
because laissez fa ire 
capitalism, with its 
focus on individual 
economic destiny, is 
no cure for poverty. 
The United States’ 
two-century-old ex¬ 
periment with capi¬ 
talism has grown a 
large and productive 
middle class, but it 
has somehow failed the poor, spawning 
an underclass to rival many less devel¬ 
oped nations. So are we seeing a contin¬ 
uation of the biblical truism that the 
poor will always be with us. or is the 
gap between rich and poor widening as 
a result of economic injustice? 

A Kingdom Valle Economy 

Ruth Martinez, an economist and 
microenterprise development adminis¬ 
trator for World Vision Colombia, has 
seen too many small entrepreneurs like 
Lupe Hernandez fall needlessly by the 
economic wayside. “We don’t accept 
the idea of throwing up our hands and 
saying there’s nothing we can do to 
help the poor,” she says. “We believe 
we have only scratched the surface in 
finding new solutions to helping people 
lift themselves out of poverty." 

Martinez is part of a growing num¬ 
ber of indigenous voices across Latin 
America, Africa, and Asia calling for 
new thinking when it comes to econom¬ 
ic models. This means neither the total 
embrace nor the total rejection of any 
economic system, whether it’s the col- 


Kingdom Economics 


In Colombia, 

CREATIVE FINANCING 

based on Christian 

VALUES IS HELPING 
THE POOR START THEIR 
OWN BUSINESSES. 
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lectivism of an Israeli kibbutz or the 
open competition of corporate America. 
In fact, what has energized World 
Vision Colombia’s community develop¬ 
ment workers in the past year is a 
hybrid concept called Solidarity 
Economics. 

Solidarity Economics is an alterna¬ 
tive to both capitalism and socialism 
but incorporates pieces of both—all 
within the larger context of Christian 
community. In most societies, the goal 
of the economic system is to accumu¬ 
late wealth. But the goal of Solidarity 
Economics is Christian lifestyles, or 
“Kingdom values,” along with sustain¬ 
able development through the creation 
of jobs and new ways of generating 
income. In other words, to build the 
kind of community in which individuals 
are not only invested in their own 
health and welfare, but in the welfare of 
the entire community—participating in 
health, education, and Christian disci- 
pleship programs. 

In the first year alone, World 
Vision’s Solidarity Economics team 
helped create more than 300 small- 
scale businesses in Colombia. Now 
other countries where World Vision is 
working are interested in Solidarity 
Economics. 

“Small enterprise development is 
not revolutionary; but encouraging peo¬ 
ple to build their businesses for the 
greater good of the whole community 
is” says Steve Callison, an American 
economic development specialist. 
“Free enterprise, devoid of Kingdom 
values, is motivated by pure greed, and 
people who have been oppressed in the 
past tend to become 
oppressors them¬ 
selves when they 
make economic gains. 

“We hope to turn 
that around by nurtur¬ 
ing an environment in 
which community 
members express 
their faith not only by 
becoming self-reliant 
but also by showing 
justice and charity. We 
want to help people 
understand that life 
and family revolve 
around Kingdom liv¬ 
ing and not around 
money.” 


Informal Loans 

The cornerstone of 
Solidarity Economics 
is the Revolving Loan 
Fund, in which infor¬ 
mal credit unions are 
established by local 


PEOPLE UNDER¬ 
STAND THAT LIFE 
AND FAMILY REVOLVES 

around Kingdom living 

AND NOT AROUND MONEY.” 


community leadership in concert with 
World Vision. Donors from North 
America or Europe provide the initial 
capital for each community fund, usually 
about $10,000. Each RLF then takes on a 
life of its own, lending capital for wor¬ 
thy business ventures at reasonable 
interest rates, and channeling funds 
back into the community over and over 
as loans are paid back and the capital 
grows. 

In the first year, the loan repay¬ 
ment rate was a remarkable 80 percent, 
a rate many U.S. credit card companies 
would envy. And the loan funds are now 
expected to be self-supporting within 
three years. 

Several characteristics distinguish 
Solidarity Economics RLFs from other 
loan funds that have been used in poor¬ 
er nations for years. 

One of the most important, says 
World Vision loan fund facilitator Luz 
Carime-Roa, is that all loans are made 
based on the feasibility of the business 
venture, not just on the borrower’s 
need. “We do this to ensure the long¬ 
term viability of the loan fund to recycle 
funds continuously in the community,” 


Alvaro Alvis, born without arms, received a $105 loan for his 
venture. Since then, Alvis has increased his profits 50 percent 
the number of his clients. 


she explains. “But we have an even 
stronger philosophical reason—to help 
the people understand the loans are not 
gifts but truly community money that 
must be paid back for the benefit of all.” 

The RLF loan committees also 
encourage individuals turned down for 
loans to rethink their business plans, 
observe others in the community who 
have received loans, and then reapply. 
Workshops assist entrepreneurs with 
product design, pricing, promotion, and 
supply and demand economics. 

Alvaro Alvis, a handicapped bag 
maker, is now a role model in his barrio 
on the outskirts of Bogota. Born without 
arms in a society with little tolerance 
for the disabled, Alvis rarely found 
work to support his wife and two 
daughters prior to participating in the 
loan fund. Ruth Martinez remembers 
the day Alvis pushed his foot-powered, 
bag-making machine in front of the loan 
committee and asked for a loan. 

“He had a plan, he knew the reali¬ 
ties of his competition, and he had 
ideas for making sure his business was 
different from everyone else’s,” 
Martinez recalls. ‘That’s the kind of 
critical thinking we are encouraging 
among the people in our communities. 
It’s not something we Colombians are 
taught to do in school—think for our¬ 
selves—but it’s something we must do if 
we are going to escape poverty.” 

The RLF initially loaned Alvis $105 
for rolls of plastic used to make shoe 
bags. Since then, Alvis has paid back 
the original loan and has been rewarded 
with a second, larger loan. He has 
increased his profit margin by half and 
has doubled the num¬ 
ber of his clients. 

Creative 
Collateral 

Still, there is the 
problem of collateral. 
It’s difficult to secure 
a traditional loan when 
you live on a squatter 
plot and don’t know 
where your next meal 
is coming from. That’s 
where the creative 
financing of Solidarity 
Economics comes into 
play, says Callison. 

When individuals 
don’t qualify for loans 
on their own, the pro¬ 
gram encourages sev¬ 
eral of them in similar 
businesses to form 
“Solidarity Groups.” 
bag-making All members co-sign 

and doubled for each other’s loans, 

and all are responsible 
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Loan recipient Jumberto Bolivar, former Medillin 
cocaine cartel member, stirs a brewing pot of arequipe, 
a carmeliied butterspread he now markets. 



for repayment. If one 
member defaults, that 
member is beholden to 
the group until the debt is 
repaid. The concept en¬ 
courages accountability, 
adds Callison. 

“We made approxi¬ 
mately 250 loans in 
Bogota alone, and dozens 
more in the rural areas, 
in our first year of the 
program,” says Carime- 
Roa. “Many went to 
Solidarity Groups.” 

One of those includ¬ 
ed Lupe Hernandez, and 
a dozen families who also 
make and sell tortillas 
and arepas , small, turn- 
over-like pastries, in 
Bogota’s indoor market. 

Loans enabled individ¬ 
uals to buy raw materials, 
and helped the group 
purchase a corn grinder. 

To get collateral, the 
grinder was purchased in 
the name of the RLF, and 
the group is buying it 
back from the RLF with 
loan payments. They 
were able to cut the pro¬ 
duction costs in half by 
grinding their own corn 
and charging a fee to 
grind other people’s 
corn. A grinder also 
meant they could buy in 
greater volume and turn 
a profit where there was 
none before. 

“Before the Solidarity Group, I had 
no hope,” says Hernandez. “Now I thank 
God every day for this opportunity. I am 
feeding my children and paying my rent. 
I think my life is turning around.” 

Another example of creative collat¬ 
eral involves a rural Solidarity Group of 
40 families, many left homeless by the 
devastating volcano explosion in 1985 
that buried the town of Armero. These 
families set up a community on an aban¬ 
doned 265-acre ranchero and formed an 
agricultural cooperative. The RLF “held 
paper” on the seeds and fertilizer until 
the first crop was harvested. 

After the loan was repaid, the group 
had enough money left to make a down 
payment on the ranch. The RLF made a 
second loan for seeds, this time holding 
paper on the* group’s equity. “If there’s a 
way to finance, we will find it,” Martinez 
says. 

The program also has built-in 
incentives for repayment, the most 
important being the promise of second, 
third, fourth, and even fifth loans—cap¬ 


ital that ensures the survival of a small 
enterprise or co-op until entrepreneurs 
can capitalize their own ventures. 

Long-term viability is guaranteed 
in two ways, says Callison. First, “our 
interest rates are well below those of 
the professional moneylenders but not 
so low as to create an impression that 
the loan is a gift and need not be 
repaid.” Second, in addition to a strict 


MALI. ENTERPRISE 


DEVELOPMENT IS 
NOT revolution¬ 
ary; BUT ENCOURAGING 
PEOPLE TO BUILD THEIR 
BUSINESSES FOR THE GREATER 
GOOD OF THE WHOLE 
COMMUNITY IS. 


repayment schedule, 
borrowers must deposit 
a small percentage of 
their revenues—usually 
one percent per month— 
into savings accounts 
with the RLFs. 

Can RLFs W ork in 
the Long Run? 

For all the bold theo¬ 
ries and first-year success 
stories, Martinez and 
Callison say that the long¬ 
term results of Solidarity 
Economics must be mea¬ 
sured against two critical 
standards: the number of 
jobs created and evi¬ 
dence of active faith in 
the community. One ex¬ 
ample already seems to 
be producing both. 

Competing shoe¬ 
makers Mario Parra and 
Carlos Sanchez strug¬ 
gled to eke out a living in 
their Bogota-area barrio, 
producing, on good 
weeks, 10 pairs of shoes 
each. But the local RLF 
encouraged them to join 
forces and then made 
loans to help them buy 
raw materials. 

Today their busi¬ 
ness has gone through 
the roof—they've had to 
move into a larger shop. 
They produce some 300 
pairs of shoes a month, 
have 35 different de¬ 
signs, employ four people, and have 
made down payments on their own 
apartments—a sure sign they have 
joined the middle class. But the story 
doesn’t end there. 

World Vision introduced a success¬ 
ful Christian shoe broker to Parra and 
Sanchez, who convinced her they could 
deliver a quality shoe. She showed their 
samples to several retailers who were 
interested enough to place orders. The 
RLF then loaned her money to place a 
first order with the shoemakers, and the 
three entrepreneurs currently do busi¬ 
ness on a monthly basis. 

Now Parra, Sanchez, and their new 
“sister in Christ,” have made the highly 
unbusinesslike, but very Kingdomlike, 
commitment to share all profits equally. 
“In the end. it’s not money that matters, 
but how we follow Christ in doing busi 
ness and caring for each other along the 
way,” says Sanchez. 7 - 

Brian Bird is a journalist and 
screenwriter in Ontario, Calif. 
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NEXT TO THE LAST WORD 


FROM 


In Your Spare 




You Can Help 
Save Starving 
Children e 



Time is a precious 
commodity these days. 

That’s why we’re all so 
careful about how we spend it. 

Why not use some of your spare 
time for something that counts? 

Volunteer to become a World Vision 
Countertop Partner. It’s a simple but 
important way you can help hungry 
people throughout the world. 

When you place the countertop 
displays in your neighborhood stores 
and restaurants, you’re giving others a 
chance to give their I 
spare change to make a 
difference. Each time | 
you collect the money, 
you are helping to care 
for hungry children and j 
families. 

It’s time well-spent! ’V 



Yes/ Tell me more 
about becoming a 
Countertop Partner 
Volunteer. 

Mail this coupon and we’ll give you 
a call. Or call us today toll-free 
1-800-444-2522. 


Name_ 

Address_ 

City_ 

State- Zip _ 

My phone J_!_ 

Best time to call me:_ 

Mail to: World Vision Countertop Partners 
P.O. Box 1131, Pasadena, CA 91131-0151 


WORLD 


VISION 


Helping People Care 
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T k he Earth Summit in Rio de 
Janeiro is history. Despite 
Washingtons dilution of one 
treaty and refusal to sign the other, 178 
countries did agree on an 800-page docu¬ 
ment that promotes environmentally 
friendly development. Our article on 
global warming (pp. 10-13) is one of an 
ongoing series dealing with our fragile 
environment from a position of Christian 
stewardship. 

We give our heartfelt congratula¬ 
tions to Dr. Richard J. Mouw, a member of 
the magazine’s editorial advisory board, 
on his recent appointment as the fourth 
president of Fuller Theological Sem¬ 
inary, Pasadena, Calif. 

We acknowledge with gratitude 10 
major awards given WorldVision recent¬ 
ly by the Evangelical Press Association 
and the Associated Church Press. This 
included the top “Award of Excellence” 
for 1991 from the EPA in the Missionary 
category. We also took the top ACP fea¬ 
ture story award for our cover story 
“Why is Africa Starving?” (Oct/Nov ’91). 
Other awards were for photography, 
design, and writing. The magazine has 
garnered 46 major awards during the 
past four years, including six magazine- 
of-the-year awards. —Terry Madison 
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7 " he 22 Los Angeles pastors m 
the room had about as much if 
common as they had differences 
They represented the churches 
that hadn’t fled the city. They were bea 
cons of hope that ministered out of com 
passion and a life-long commitment to 
reverse the negative spiral of hopeless 
ness around them. Their hope was in the, 
transforming power of Jesus Christ’: 
love. 


They also had all been to more 
meetings in the past several days than 
any one of them could remember. The 
L.A. riot and the license to violence that ii 
spawned generated the usual mandato 
ry forums. But this was one of the first 
times that pastors of different races, dif¬ 
ferent colors, different cultures, and dif¬ 
ferent denominations had come to share 
their personal understanding of Christ’s 
love. 


The message that emerged that day 
was not knee-jerk. It was neither politi¬ 
cized nor media-induced. It came out oi 
the practical, streetwise teachings oil 
Jesus: To rebuild L.A., there first had to 
be reconciliation; to be reconciled, they 
would need to begin with repentance. 

A Korean pastor, representing 2,00C 
burnt-out businesses, asked to be forgiv ! 
en because the ethnicity of his communi¬ 
ty obscured his obligation to “neighbor.’ 
A Hispanic pastor lamented, “We are so 
ashamed. Please forgive us.” A black! 
pastor called for a day of repentance.: 
“not only for my people, but for all peo-i 
pie.” Forgiveness and repentance! 
formed the common ground needed to 
rekindle a motivating hope to go for¬ 
ward. 

As a white man living in LA’s sub¬ 
urbs, I need to confess that I struggle to 
understand what it means to be “togeth¬ 
er.” How can any of us begin to identify 
with the desperate hopelessness that 
erupted so spontaneously into violence 
last April? Why was the world so 
shocked with the Rodney King verdict— 
except for those in the heart of L.A., who 
would have been shocked if it had been 
anything else? How do we sort through 
the searing pictures, the rhetoric that 
seemed to borrow heat from the flames 
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A Redefining Moment 


of multiple structures, the inevitable fin¬ 
ger pointing by desperate leaders made 
vulnerable by events they could no 
longer control? 

More importantly, could we ever 
begin to answer those very basic ques¬ 
tions of the inner-city child: 4r Why are 
mom and dad looting? Why won’t the 
police come and help that man we’ve 
been watching on TV the last two hours? 
Why do the cars pass on the other side of 
the road? Tell me again what is meant by 
the jury system of justice?” 

Could we begin to understand why 
incarceration is not feared; why the 
threat of prison does not deter? “There 
are no drive-by shootings in jail. 


Nutritional food is available three times a 
day. Families aren’t pushed out in the 
street when the rent is overdue. This 
roof doesn’t leak. Skills are being 
taught. I’ve got a job.” 

Perhaps what we do have in com¬ 
mon, what we do understand, is fear. My 
suburban community has a quality of life 
that is as dependable as the automatic 
sprinkler systems that keep lawns green 
and flowers blooming. This is not a 
“gated” community. No need to. Security 
is assured through massive cultural 
homogeneity, at least when it comes to 
comfort zones and protective freedoms. 

But on the first night of the riots, 
my 85-year-old neighbor turned out all 
the lights in his home, got 
out a pistol, loaded it, and 
fearfully determined to save 
his world from the anarchy 
around him. Across our 
country, there is both a figu¬ 
rative and real “lock and 
load” mentality driven by 
fear. Armed ethnicity—bet¬ 
ter armed than ever 
before—and a fear within 
all of us with respect to the 
possible consequences, 
drives us toward solution. 

Fear works better than 
guilt. Guilt never takes us 
very far. But if we are ever 
able to change the systemic 
issues behind these riots, 
we will need to find, togeth¬ 
er, tangible expressions of 
hope—hope that tran¬ 
scends fear, hope that "does 
not disappoint.” Let me 
share three vivid examples 
z of hope. 

For me, the power and 
9 presence of the inner-city 
church represent a tangible 
sign of hope. A church that 
can call its members to 
accountability, in many in¬ 
stances demanding that 
looters within the congrega¬ 
tion publicly return 
stolen goods with a 
request for forgiveness, is 


a powerful sign of hope. 

Secondly, a letter from a colleague 
in South Africa, reminding us that black 
and white brothers and sisters are pray¬ 
ing for Los Angeles from their experien¬ 
tial perspective of a love that can 
transcend racism, becomes a beautiful 
sign of hope. Very simply, what they 
have done, we can do! 

Finally, a gift from World Vision 
Korea, from the country where World 
Vision’s ministry was birthed within the 
ashes and hopelessness of the early 
1950s, a $50,000 gift “to help bring heal¬ 
ing” to Los Angeles, sends the strongest 
message possible: Hope is tangible. 
Hope is real. The First World and the 
Third World can 
come together. 

Rich and poor 
each have some¬ 
thing to give. 

Burdens can be 
shared. Donors 
do become re¬ 
ceivers, as re¬ 
ceivers from 
times past con¬ 
tinue the min¬ 
istry of giving. 

The lines blur, 
barriers fall, the 
ground is in¬ 
deed common. 

A black pas¬ 
tor at our meet¬ 
ing allowed that he was experiencing 
"unchecked optimism.” He suggested 
that this could be the church’s finest 
hour, a defining moment, perhaps a 
time for redefining the mission of the 
church. As I listened to this pastor excit¬ 
edly articulate a holistic gospel, 1 heard 
again the words of the apostle Paul: 

We exalt in the hope of the glory of 
God. And not only this, hut tee also exalt 
in our tribulations . knowing that tribula¬ 
tion brings about perseverance; and per¬ 
severance , a proven character; and 
proven character, hope; and hope does 
not disappoint, because the love of God 
has been poured out within our hearts 
through the Holy Spirit who was pi rn to 
us. ® 



Gwen Patrick helps distribute food, clothes, and baby 
supplies to riot victims at the Sunago Christian Fellowship 
church where her husband pastors. 


Forgiveness 
and repen¬ 
tance formed 
the common 
ground need¬ 
ed to rekindle 
a motivating 
hope to go 
forward 
together. 
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Your church can perform a 
modern-day miracle! 
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A long time ago, 

Jesus fed thousands using just a few 
loaves of bread and a couple fish. With 
food from one boy, He met the needs 
of an enormous crowd. 

Today, with 40,000 children 
dying every day of hunger, we need 
another miracle. Our churches can 
be the place where miracles begin. 

Last year, more than 2,000 
churches like yours used these loaves 
and raised over $600,000 to feed 
hungry children. That money helped 
thousands of families survive. It 
helped to change their future. 

Through participating in World 
Vision’s Love Loaf program your 


church will care 
for the hungry, as Jesus 
taught. In the process, the 
lives of your congregation will also be 
changed. Members will experience 
God’s joy in sharing. Children will 
learn compassion. All will share the 
fellowship of caring together for those 
who suffer. 

Part of the money raised can also 
go to your own church projects. World 
Vision provides the Love Loaves at no 
cost to you. 

Call or write today to order 
your Love Loaves or ask for more 
information. 

Miracles can begin here! 


Yes! I want to begin the Love Loaf program in my church. 


□ Please send us_ 


-loaves (one per household). 


□ We plan to distribute them on (date)_. 

□ Please send me a sample Love Loaf and more information. 

□ Please call me. 

Name_ 


Position _ 
Church _ 
Address. 

City_ 

Phone _L 


State _ 


. Zip _ 


J72LS1 


WORLD I VISION 

P.O.Box 1131 ■ Pasadena, CA 91131-0141 
1-800-444-2522 
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BY KEN WATERS 


Bounds 


Of- 


The Los 
Angeles riots 
awakened all 
of us to 
deep-rooted 
problems in 
cities nation¬ 
wide. Some 
say the 
is in 


church 
the 
position 
help 


best 
to 


so 


provide 

utions. 


Amelia 
Brizuela, with 
her daughter 
Adriana, 
received food 
atSunogo 
Christian 
Fellowship. 
It is one of a 
network of 
churches 
working with 
World Vision 
{ to bring relief 
and restoration 
to Los Angeles. 
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aniel and Patricia Villalpando and their 5-year-old 
twin girls, Stephanie and Joanna, were returning 
home from church. As they turned a corner, “it 
looked like the whole street was in flames," 
Daniel Villalpando recalls. “People were hitting 
the windows with bats and sticks. Traffic was going in every 
direction. People were trying to get away. We were surrounded 
by fires. We could feel the heat and the children were crying." 

With measured words, Daniel relives the horror of that 
April 29 evening when thousands of people turned the Los 
Angeles streets into an orgy of looting, burning, and murder. 
Triggering the violence was the announcement that a jury had 
| acquitted four city police officers of the beating of 
5 motorist Rodney King. 

By the time order was restored, an estimated 45 

UJ ■' 

at 

f people died in the mayhem. Property damage esti¬ 
mates topped $800 million with Korean, African-Ameri- 
can, Caucasian, and Hispanic businesses all affected. 
In an area where unemployment already nears 40 per¬ 
cent, the rioting caused a loss of 5,000 jobs. * ¥ 
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FIGHTING BACK WITH AID 

Even before the fires stopped smol¬ 
dering, churches nationwide responded 
with a spontaneous outpouring of aid. 
World Vision pledged $100,000 for 
immediate assistance and shipped food, 
clothes, and baby supplies to area 
churches. World Vision of Korea gave 
$50,000 to provide a recovery fund for 
small business owners hurt by the riots. 
This fund will help increase job place¬ 
ment and training assistance, to provide 
professional counseling for traumatized 
victims, and acquire and deliver more 
than 30,000 Christian publications, in 
English and Spanish, to churches in the 
riot zone. 

Large churches like the predomi¬ 
nantly Korean Young Nak Presbyterian 
congregation and Church on the Way, 
based in Van Nuys, Calif., contributed 
hundreds of thousands of dollars in aid. 
‘The members’ response was awe¬ 
some,” recalls Jack Hayford, Church on 
the Way senior pastor. 

An army of students, housewives, 
executives, and celebrities helped dis¬ 
tribute aid and clean up littered streets. 
Tiffany Bixby, a fifth grader from the 
suburban community of San Dimas, 
helped prepare packages at the 1st 
Church of the Nazarene. She voiced the 
concern of many: “I saw the news and 
this one man who had lost his business, 
and he was crying and screaming 
because he didn’t have anything left. I 
have so much and he didn’t have any¬ 
thing. So I came down here to help.” 

A few days after the riots, the Villal- 
pandos went to a World Vision-assisted 
food distribution at the Sunago Chris¬ 
tian Fellowship in Compton, one of the 
cities hardest hit by the riots. They ate 
hamburgers prepared by volunteers, 
and expressed fear that it would be 


Inner-city residents 
nationwide 
unleashed rage, 
exploding after years 
of racism, poverty, 
and oppression. 
Thousands of church 
volunteers like 
Christopher Yeo, 10, 
responded to riot 
victims' immediate 
relief needs. 


months before 
Daniel found more 
work as an electri¬ 
cian. “All we can 
do is try to help 
repair our commu¬ 
nity,” Daniel Villal- 
pando says. 

The church 
response was not 
lost upon many. 

‘The church definitely rose to the occa¬ 
sion to meet immediate needs,” says 
Kenneth Ulmer, pastor of the Faithful 
Central Missionary Baptist Church. 
Ulmer’s church also responded to the 
riots one Sunday afternoon as members 
prepared more than 400 dinners for 
National Guard and federal troops sta¬ 
tioned at the high school where the 
church meets. “I sent our members 
home that afternoon and told them to 
cook their Sunday best so we could feed 
the troops,” recalls Ulmer. “As we 
served food and gave a word of thanks, 
many of the soldiers wept.” 


THE ROOTS OF RAGE 

But now the Spirit-inspired deeds 
of April and May are old news. The 18- 
wheelers filled with aid no longer rum¬ 
ble through town. The rubble of 
thousands of businesses—the dreams 
of Hispanic, Korean, and African- Ameri¬ 
can entrepreneurs—has been hauled 
off to landfills. Many volunteers have 
returned to the suburbs. 

While much of the country is still 
asking “what happened?” Christian 
leaders say the United States has 
received a wake-up call to save its cities 
before the Los Angeles riots become 
common fare. Some experts in Los 
Angeles and nationwide say the solu¬ 
tions are complex, yet the church is 



best positioned to meet the physical, 
emotional, and spiritual needs of hurt¬ 
ing people. The long-term solutions, 
they add, must come from churches of 
all sizes, economic classes, and ethnic 
groups representing urban, suburban, 
and rural congregations. 

Lingering racism and the despair of 
continued poverty are major obstacles 
to inner-city ministry. “We need to call 


F ORTY YEARS AGO, as war ravaged 
the Korean landscape, missionary 
Bob Pierce started World Vision. 
The organization immediately be¬ 
came an important avenue for Ameri¬ 
cans desiring to share the love of 
Christ with Korea’s traumatized and 
hurting people. 

Today that love has come full cir¬ 
cle. Even before the fires had stopped 
smoldering in Los Angeles, World 
Vision Korea announced a $50,000 gift 
to help victims of the worst riots in 
U. S. history. “It is a privilege to give 
something back to a country that has 
helped us so much over the years,” 
says World Vision Korea Executive 
Director Yoon-Gu Lee. 

World Vision provided funds to 
help orphans and other war victims in 


Korea. Later World Vision hosted pas¬ 
tors conferences that laid the founda¬ 
tion for the massive evangelism 
explosion Korea has experienced since 
the end of its civil war in the early 
1950s. 

The $50,000 gift from World 
Vision Korea will provide a recovery 
fund for small business owners hurt 
by the riots, professional counseling 
for traumatized victims, and increase 
job placement and training assistance. 
The gift will also help to acquire more 
than 30,000 English and Spanish publi¬ 
cations and deliver them to churches in 
the riot zone. Blacks, Hispanics, and 
Korean-American victims will receive 
equal shares of the assistance. 

‘The gift from Korea has generat¬ 
ed tremendous excitement here—real 


joy—because it is confirmation of our 
mission,” says World Vision U.S. Pres¬ 
ident Bob Seiple. “Now our continuing 
compassion for the poor of Korea has 
come full circle. Former receivers 
have become donors just in time to 
help donors who now are in need 
themselves.” 

World Vision Korea was support¬ 
ed by World Vision’s international 
partnership until October 1991 when 
the Korea office became self-suffi¬ 
cient. Since then it has contributed 
thousands of dollars to World Vision 
relief and development efforts in 
Ethiopia, Bangladesh, Cambodia, 
Laos, the Philippines, Thailand, Viet¬ 
nam, Brazil, and the United States. 


- 
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our people to face the racism that still 
exists in our country,” says Lloyd 
Ogilvie, senior pastor of the Hollywood 
Presbyterian church. Charles Blake, 
senior pastor of the West Angeles 
Church of God in Christ, notes, “Mil¬ 
lions of people live in poverty and there 
are political and economic systems that 
perpetuate the poverty. This is unac¬ 
ceptable. Until the riots, these people of 
the underclass were invisible. They 
became visible in the midst of the rioting 
and looting.” Ulmer says, “We decry the 
event, but let’s investigate the root caus¬ 
es. Giving food is a Band-Aid; it doesn’t 
deal with the cancer.” 

Hayford says today’s racism is 
more subtle than the deliberate rejec¬ 
tion that marked racism in the past. 
‘This is a blindness—an unrecognized 
insensitivity to [other’s] inner sense of 
pain and turmoil.” 

In Atlanta, riots also broke out. Bob 
Lupton, founder of the Atlanta-based 
Family Consultation Services, says 
black Christians told him several years 
I ago that inner-city frustrations had 
reached a breaking point. “There is a 
general assumption in the white church 
that we took care of our racism problem 
years ago,” says Lupton, who is white. 
“Our suburban churches invite in a 
black choir, or host a few black stu¬ 


dents, and we give money to an inner- 
city ministry. So we don’t see ourselves 
as racist. But this [arms-length] attitude 
is in itself a subtle form of racism.” 

RECONCILIATION AND RACE 

In Ix>s Angeles, a first step toward 
reconciliation occurred a few days after 
the riots at a meeting of the “Love L.A.” 
coalition, founded three years ago by 
pastors Hayford and Ogilvie. The group 
of about 1,000 area pastors meets three 
times yearly to pray for the city and for 
their individual ministries. In an emo¬ 
tional three-and-a-half hour repentance 
service, leaders representing all ethnic 
groups pledged themselves to reconcili¬ 
ation and long-term cooperation among 
their churches. 

On a smaller scale, Fred Stoesz, 
minister of the Celebration church near 
downtown Ix>s Angeles, phoned Pastor 
Ix‘i* of the Korean Presbyterian Church 
the Sunday after the riots and asked if 
the two congregations could meet that 
day. “He was very open to tin* idea,” 
Stoesz recalls. "So we met and our 
members mingled and talked. 1 know it 
may seem like 1 token reconciliation, but 
for some it was the first time they 
looked in the face of a brother or sister of 
another ethnic group and said, ‘God 
bless you.’” 


He Min Park, whose Young Nak 
Presbyterian church is surrounded by 
the burned-out businesses of Korean- 
American merchants, says his congre¬ 
gation plans to work toward 
reconciliation with all groups in the 
wake of increased tension between 
Koreans and African-Americans. 

DEVELOPMENT, NOT DEPENDENCE 

Beyond the need for reconciliation, 
churches and Christian groups can put 
the gospel in action by helping people 
overcome economic and social obsta¬ 
cles. The most urgent needs are jobs, 
parental support for education, better 
health care, and improved housing. The 
Chicago-based Christian Community 
Development Association also adds that 
churches need to work toward a reversal 
of “a decline in moral and spiritual val¬ 
ues.” 

The job search is an unending circle 
of frustration for often under-educated 
or unskilled inner-city youths. Joining a 
gang, with its emphasis on “family” and 
the lure of getting rich through drug 


F ollowing the los angeles 

RIOTS. John Allwood. World 
Vision’s executive director in 
South Africa, sent World Vision 
U.S. President Robert A. Seiple 
this letter of hope: 

Dear Bob, 

Please know that this morning 
in our chapel service, black and 
white South Africans stood united 
in prayer for your situation in Los 
Angeles. Who better than us to know 
the evils of racism and the results of 
hatred, anger, bitterness, and fail¬ 
ure? But we are also a testimony to 
the power of prayer 77 ic fact that 
we, after all these years, arc able to 
stand joyfully holding hands and 
sing. Bind Us Together Lord, is an 
example (for) the racially torn dis¬ 
tricts of Ijos Angeles and other parts 
of the United States. 

Please be aware that ur will 
continue to be with you in prayer as 
you go through these difficult days. 


dealing, is a temptation thousands of 
young men can’t turn down. 

In a number of U.S. cities, World 
Impact, Victory Outreach, World Vision 
and other groups operate successful job 
training and placement programs. In 
h)s Angeles, for instance. World 
Vision’s employment initiative reports 
that 75 percent of the people it places 
stay in their jobs 90 da> s or longei 

World Impact’s Keith Phillips say^ 
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Christians must push for even more. 
“Lots of agencies assist with job train¬ 
ing,” he notes. “But what we need to do 
is expand this training. Business own¬ 
ers and corporations need to increase 
their partnership with urban groups 
already providing job training. More 
important, these same business owners 
must hire the people we train.” 

Phillips is lobbying several compa¬ 
nies to join with World Impact and the 
community in a partnership to rebuild 
businesses such as markets. In this 
partnership, World Impact, the partici¬ 
pating market and the community 
would all contribute to building and 
staffing the market. Neighborhood resi¬ 
dents would have priority in staffing the 
market. 

Encouraging inner-city entrepre¬ 
neurs is also important. While under¬ 
taking citywide evangelism crusades, 
Bishop Blake says he asked each of the 
150 Church of God in Christ congrega¬ 
tions in L.A. to help fund small business¬ 
es launched by church members. “This 
keeps economic enterprise, goods, ser¬ 
vices, and jobs in the community,” he 
notes. Hayford is challenging Christians 
with business or other professional 
skills to mentor inner-city residents 
starting small businesses. 

Programs to stimulate business 
ownership by minorities, especially 
African-Americans and Hispanics, should 
foster local ownership. In its recent “Call 


to Action,” the Christian Community 
Development Association emphasizes: 
“Our charity to the poor from churches, 
businesses, and the government must 
lead to ownership that empowers—not 
handouts that foster dependence.” 

Robert Alvarado, Victory Outreach 
president, is a product of the Los Ange¬ 
les mean streets. Today his ministry 
touches hundreds of gang members 
and disillusioned people. “The whole 
idea of our ministry is to help people 
become leaders in a way that is not 
paternalistic,” he says. “Christian min¬ 
istry must empower people.” Nearly 
$400,000 of World Vision’s $1.2 million 
commitment to Los Angeles is in the 
form of grants to indigenous ministries 
like Victory Outreach. 

START WITH EDUCATION 

Encouraging students to stay in 
school is another ministry concern. 

‘We want to increase the odds a 
child will stay in school, graduate, and 
perhaps even go to college,” says World 
Vision President Robert Seiple. ‘What 
better way to encourage a child to stay in 
school than through the parents? If we 
can increase the odds, create models at 
home to encourage kids, everyone wins.” 

Working with the Los Angeles Uni¬ 
fied School District, World Vision spon¬ 
sors the Parent Institute for Quality 
Education. In this six-week course, par¬ 
ents choose topic areas such as Com¬ 


J ohn Perkins is a 

noted author, a 
leader in the 
evangelical communi¬ 
ty, and a World Vision 
board member He has 
been outspoken in his 
call for reconciliation 
and has opposed the 
way many organiza¬ 
tions are attempting to help the urban 
poor in the aftermath of the L.A. riots. 
Some of his comments follow: 

“We hold these truths to be self- 
evident, that all men are created 
equal,’” John Perkins says. ‘That has 
not been addressed. That is what we 
need to talk about.” 

In his ministry at Harambee 
Christian Family Center in Pasadena, 
Calif, and now at Urban Family maga¬ 
zine, Perkins has stressed reconcilia¬ 
tion as the central theme of the gospel. 

“Reconciliation is timeless, it’s 
the mission of the gospel,” Perkins 
says. “But white people don’t believe 
that justice was God’s motivation for 


redemption. It’s very easy for 
whites to be Christians and run a 
system of inequality. White 
Christians have developed a the¬ 
ology of homogeneousness.” 

On the other hand, Perkins 
says, victims of discrimination 
must want reconciliation also. ‘We 
wanted reconciliation in the 60s. 
The NAACP wanted integration. 
But this group of young [black] folks 
doesn’t want integration. They want 
more materialism and more dope.” 

To bring the black underclass 
back into mainstream society, Perkins 
says, they must be economically 
enfranchised. His dream is to form 
community corporations, through 
which welfare mothers, school chil¬ 
dren, and others in the community 
could purchase shares in local busi¬ 
nesses. 

“It would become a teaching ele¬ 
ment, to show children how the sys¬ 
tem works. If 10 gang members own 
shares in a local company, they are 
going to make sure that 100 other 
gang members will not burn it down,” 
Perkins says. 
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munication and Discipline, Motivation 
and Self-Esteem, and Home School 
Relationships. Some 1,500 parents have 
graduated from the program and nearly 
10,000 more will graduate during the 
next three years. 

In Houston, Project “Love Our 
Kids” directly assists children to stay in 
school. A coalition of churches repre¬ 
senting several ethnic groups helps the 
school district mentor “at risk” children 
who might otherwise drop out. 

A DECENT PLACE TO LIVE 

Another need is affordable hous¬ 
ing. Warm-weather cities like Los Ange¬ 
les face an increasing crush of 
homeless people. In addition, thou¬ 
sands of people who would otherwise 
be homeless live with relatives and 
friends, often crammed like sardines 
into apartments and garages. One rea¬ 
son for the housing shortage in Los 
Angeles is that land prices are still 
expensive, making large-scale housing 
development financially difficult. None¬ 
theless, Habitat for Humanity has built 
homes in several areas of southern Cali¬ 
fornia. In the Habitat model, homeown¬ 
ers receive no-interest mortgages, and 
an army of volunteers help the home- 
owner construct the house. The United 
Methodist General Conference recently 
approved a plan to create block-long 
“shalom zones” in several Los Angeles 
neighborhoods. Shalom is a Hebrew 


‘White people’s mentality is that 
These people want all the goodies 
we’ve got, so we’ll give them some 
more.’ It’s an extension of the colonial 
mind in terms of continuous control. 
But that’s just further destroying peo¬ 
ple, it doesn’t affirm their dignity.” 

If the undereducated inner-city 
poor are not empowered to improve 
their lives, Perkins predicts, California 
and then the rest of the country will 
face social problems similar to those 
in the developing world. The wealthy 
will jealously guard their possessions 
and education and the masses of 
African-Americans and Hispanics will 
form a huge, increasingly impover¬ 
ished majority. 

What can Christians do to avoid 
that scenario? “Individuals need to 
come together, pray, and repent,” 
Perkins says. “Join with the ethnic 
leadership and get to know what the 
problems are. The sad thing is that 
Christians do too many things individ- 
ualistically that don’t really help.” 

By Karen Klein, a free-lance writer in 
Monrovia, Calif 









CHRIS REDNER 


word for peace. These zones are devoted 
to housing and business rebuilding. A 
variety of counseling and other services 
are also provided. 

In Chicago and elsewhere, flexible 
housing programs are succeeding. Some 
encourage apartment dwellers to orga¬ 
nize and manage their own complexes. 
In Atlanta, meanwhile, Family Consulta¬ 
tion Services helps local residents devel¬ 
op community-owned housing, including 
low-cost and singlefamily housing. 
Atlanta-area churches are encouraging 
their members to move back into the 
inner city, sometimes by providing par¬ 
ticipating members with cash grants 


Many, like Tiffany 
Bixby (right),and other 
volunteers who helped 
distribute aid to riot 
victims have returned 
to the suburbs. But 
long-term solutions to 
inner-city turmoil 
require ongoing out¬ 
reach from churches of 
all economic classes 
and ethnic groups. 


to assist with 
escrow closing 
costs or reloca¬ 
tion expenses. 
“We are challeng¬ 
ing Christians to 
become mission¬ 
aries to the city 
with their biggest 
single invest- 
m e n t — their 


homes,” says Lupton. “We’ve noticed 
when people move back into the city, 
small retail businesses are created, then 
larger businesses move back in. If there 
is hope for America’s cities, it is in this 
type of mission activity.” 

Hope is the watchword for most 
Christians trying to improve life in U.S. 
cities. “Christians need to bring hope— 
not hope deferred, but legitimate hope 
built on a strong foundation,” Seiple says. 

Pastors like Hayford are optimistic 
the church can slowly turn around 
America’s cities. “I think there is a 
mammoth shakedown taking place in 
the invisible world,” he says. “God has 
not forsaken Los Angeles, or the inner 
cities of America. Rather he lifted his 
hand of protection for a moment so 
unbelievers could see the futility of life 
without Christ, while Christians could 
see what we need to deal with now if we 
are to redeem mankind.” ® 

Ken Waters, a free-lance writer and 
Pepperdine University journalism profes¬ 
sor, lives in Newbury Park, Calif 



Attention: Leaders and Teachers 


Straight 
from THE 
Evening 
News! 

Caring for God’s World 

S mog, water pollution, the homeless, 
refugees-we hear about these issues 
ever)' day. Many Christians wonder 
how to respond to lough world problems 
like these. Each Caring for God's World 
topic, with pnnt and video resources, will 
help you find balanced, biblical responses to 
todays pressing issues. 

Drawing on the combined expenence of 
World Vision, Inc. and David C. Cook Pub¬ 
lishing Co.. each Caring for God$ World 
course ofTers everything you need Use them 
for your adult Sunday school classes, small 
groups, midweek studies, or even retreats 
They fit a flexible time frame of between 
four and eight weeks. 

You don’t have to be an expen to lead a 
Caring for God’s World study The leaders 
guide provides everything you’ll need to 
prepare and lead each session Plus there are 
reproducible student handout sheets for 
your group The quality video “shorts" are 
sure to trigger emotions and discussion, and 
the group activities will get everyone explor¬ 
ing God's perspective on today's issues and 
how to respond effectively 



*78M^ - Reclaiming the Garden Canng for an 
I nvironmem in ( nsi\ Study four major environmental 
issues, including the Christum and the environment 
pollution, population growth, and urbanisation 

#78o7S l un> of l old Water l anng for lYople 
in Need lakes a look at lout qualitv-of-life issues th< 
hungry, the homeless, refugees, and "livingsimply’ 

Order from your local Christian bookstore 
or call 1(800)323-7543 
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The boys’ only salvation lies in a 
peaceful solution to the civil war 
raging in southern Sudan. 


mmW 


Each time they settle, news of another attack 


These boys, between 7 and 
years old, have trekked bare¬ 
st more than 1,000 miles across 
arren, dusty terrain through 
iree countries searching for 
>od and shelter. 

The marches have cut deep 
racks in their feet, spawned 
ainful ulcers in their skeletal- 
lin legs, and left many confused 
out where they belong. The 
.danese government has 
ccused the rebel Sudan’s People 
iberation Army of recruiting 


and training the boys for their 
army. 

At least three times the boys 
have tried to settle. They divide 
among themselves the responsi¬ 
bilities of foraging for food, cook¬ 
ing, attending school, and 
guarding possessions. But with 
news of another potential attack, 
they place sacks of belongings on 
their heads and march back into 
the bush in search of refuge. 

'Hie SPIA, the United Na¬ 
tions, and international relief 
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agencies including World Vision 
have been providing the boys 
with food, water, blankets, and 
medical support. Increasing mili¬ 
tary tensions, however, have 
severely hampered these efforts. 

Politics aside, thousands of 
children remain starving and 
exhausted, marching feet their *' 
only defense against the civil war 
ravaging their homeland. As long 
as the war continues, this is the 
long, hard road these children 
are forced to travel. 
















BY KAREN E. KLEIN AND STEPHEN SCAUZILLO “The Lord God 

placed the 
man in the 
Garden of 
Eden as its 
gardener ; 
to tend and 
care for it ” 

Gen. 2:15 (Living Bible) 

GlobalWyrning 




C arbon dioxide. The greenhouse effect. Holes in 
the ozone layer. 

If scientists are right, the earth’s tempera¬ 
ture is rising because of an accumulation of 
“greenhouse gases” in the upper atmosphere. 

Global climate change. Rising sea levels. Social and 
political upheaval. 

These catchwords conjure up images of a Twilight 
Zone-world of 130-degree summers, persistent drought, 
and overflowing seas. And it may not be a far-out picture. 
In a greenhouse world, even slight changes in rainfall 
could dramatically affect food production and water sup¬ 
plies in some areas; and rising seas may wipe out por¬ 
tions of low-lying countries like Bangladesh. 

If no action is taken soon, the conse¬ 
quences of this bleak picture will certainly 
affect everyone living on earth, but it will, 
as usual, most affect the poor. And as 
greenhouse gases collect in the upper 
atmosphere and foul up the earth’s natural 
cooling system, trapping us all in a global 
hothouse, how will we respond? 

Are we turning up the heat? 

Over the past century, the average 
global temperature has risen about half a 
degree Celsius. Whether that change is 
the beginning of a warming trend or just 
natural fluctuation in global climate is 
seriously debated. 

Most scientists agree, however, that a 
continued pumping of carbon dioxide 
and other greenhouse gases into the 
atmosphere will thicken the blanket of 
gases that has accumulated over the 



earth, letting sunlight in but trapping the 
resulting heat. These gases come primar¬ 
ily from burning fossil fuels like gasoline, 
oil, and coal, and from the destruction of 
the rain forests. Since the Industrial Revo¬ 
lution, atmospheric concentrations of car¬ 
bon dioxide alone have increased by 
about 25 percent. 

“Never before has the amount of car¬ 
bon dioxide been changing at this rate,” 
says Moustafa T. Chahine, chief scientist 
at the Jet Propulsion Laboratory in 
Pasadena, Calif. He and other scientists 
worldwide are using computer models to 
study how fast the greenhouse gases will 
accumulate and exactly how they will 
affect the earth’s climate. 

Some of those models show that the 
earth’s temperature could rise between 1 
degree and 5 degrees Celsius within the 
next century if greenhouse gases contin¬ 
ue to spew into our air unchecked. If the 
temperature rises 4 degrees Celsius, for 
example, the earth would be warmer 
than at any time in the known past 

“Social and economic patterns are 
based more or less on a standard cli¬ 
mate,” Chahine says. Changing that cli¬ 
mate could throw whole societies into 
chaos. And if the earth warms up quickly, 
there will be little time to adapt. 

We’ll all burn together 

Scientific computer models show 
that a warming trend would melt the 
polar ice caps, causing sea levels to rise. 
They also show that current rainfall pat¬ 
terns could shift, possibly causing con¬ 
flicts over water resources. Hotter, drier 
summers would be common in the mid¬ 
continental regions, such as America’s 
breadbasket and the central part of 
southern Siberia, thereby reducing crop 
yields. 

“The largest changes will be in the 
middle of continents: in Kansas, in Cen¬ 
tral Africa, and in the central plains in 
Asia, which extend from China all the 


& ^ 


Country Comparisons 

► CO2: Holding In the Heat 

Scientists believe excessive carbon 
dioxide emissions are trapping the 
Earth s heat like a blanket. 

Atmospheric levels of CO 2 continue to 
climb despite fears of what higher 
temperatures could do to the planet. 

Here are the biggest and smallest 
annual producers, in metric tons: 
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way to Turkey,” explains Chahine. A 
warmer world would probably suffer a 
rise in heat-related deaths. Rising 
oceans could wipe out low-lying cities 
worldwide, including Miami, Bangkok, 
New Orleans, Taipei, Venice, and Cal¬ 
cutta. In fact, as many as one billion peo¬ 
ple, or 20 percent of the world’s 
population, live on lands likely to be del¬ 
uged by rising waters. 

The Third World, which con¬ 
tributes very little to the greenhouse 
effect because its residents are not 
wealthy enough to burn large amounts 
of fossil fuel, will suffer most. Rising 
seas, for example, are likely to severely 
affect low-lying developing countries 
like Egypt and Bangladesh, where the 
huge delta regions are densely populat¬ 
ed and extremely food-productive. 

According to a study at the Woods 
Hole Oceanographic Institution, the 
lives and livelihood of 46 million people 
would be threatened in those two coun¬ 
tries alone. They wouldn’t be able to 
build levees and dikes on a large 
enough scale to prevent disaster. 

“As Christians, we’ve got to realize 
that somebody’s going to get hurt be¬ 
cause of our insistence on a materialistic 
lifestyle. And it’s going to fall on the 
poorest of the poor, like these things 
always do,” says Dr. Edwin Squiers, 
director of the environmental science 
program at Taylor University in Indiana. 

Pay or delay? 

Scientists, however, are still debat¬ 
ing these global warming scenarios, 
and many international political and 



business leaders are demanding more 
proof before they take costly action to 
stem the potential problems. 

But others, like Chahine, warn that 
although the threat may seem remote 


or the data scarce, it would be dangerous 
to postpone action. “In 100 years, soci¬ 
ety might look back and say, ‘By golly, 
they were right.’ By then, it may be too 
late,” Chahine says. 


The hole in the 
ozone layer 
allows ultraviolet 
rays to come 
through 


Keeping an Eye on Earth 


Earth's atmosphere is threatened on two major fronts. 
Chlorofluorocarbons (CFCs) are thinning the ozone 
that protects the planet from harmful sunlight. This 
raises the risks of cataracts and skin cancer and 
damages marine life at the most minute level. 

At the same time, excessive carbon dioxide, 
produced by the burning of fossil fuels 
and forests, may trap the Earth's heal 
at dangerous levels. Such a pheno¬ 
menon threatens to raise ocean 
levels, change weather 
patterns, and alter habitats. 


Ozone 

Depletion 


How chlorofluorocarbons 
destroy ozone 


O Solar ultraviolet 
radiation hits 
chlorofluorocarbon 
molecules and 
breaks them apart. 


O A freed chlorine 
atom destroys an 
ozone molecule, 
forming chlorine 
monoxide and oxygen. 


© Ultraviolet rays break up the 
chlorine monoxide molecule, 
releasing the chlorine atom. One 
chlorine atom can destroy as many 
as 100,000 ozone molecules. 


Global 
Warming 

® Carbon dioxide. 

methane, nitrous oxide 
and chlorofluorocarbon gases 
from automobiles, factories 
and other sources are 
released into the 
atmosphere, where they form 
a barrier that traps heat. 

Water vapor also traps heat. 

® Sunlight is able to pass 
through the barrier and 
warm the Earth, but the 
resulting heat is unable to 
escape back into space. 

© The resulting "greenhouse’ 
warming is expected to shift 
prime agricultural regions 
northward, melt the polar ice 
caps and cause sharp changes in 
weather patterns. 


Assault on the Air 


Each day, signs of environmental distress are 
easy to spot: oil spills, haze hanging over our 
cities. But some of the worst damage takes place 
in tiny processes that are invisible to the eye, 
relentless assaults on the way the planet is 
supposed to work. 


W HAT YOU 
CAN DO 

In the 1970s, Francis Schaeffer 
asked, “How Should We Then Live?” 

The same question applies today as 
we search for solutions to global warm¬ 
ing and other ecological problems. 
Here are a few suggestions: 

POLICY: 

• Since energy use makes up the bulk 
of the problem, Western governments 
should invest in alternative energy. 
Solar, wind, battery power (electric), 
hydrogen, and fuel cell technology are 
promising sources of clean energy. 
Nuclear power should also be consid¬ 
ered. It does not give off carbon diox¬ 
ide, the number one “greenhouse” gas. 

• The United States and other Western 
countries should send advisors to help 


developing nations use energy more 
efficiently. By burning less coal and oil 
and more natural gas, less carbon diox¬ 
ide is produced. 

• Many developed nations have sug¬ 
gested imposing a tax on carbon dioxide 
emissions as a “disincentive” to burn 
fossil fuels. A slightly different solution is 
to set up worldwide quotas on green¬ 
house gas emissions or, at least, commit 
to maintaining 1990 levels. A market- 
based trading system on emissions 
could be established. This could per¬ 
suade Brazil to stop burning its rain for¬ 
est if, in return, it received credits 
toward lessening its monetary debt. 

PERSONAL 

• Recycling saves energy. Making new 
glass bottles from old ones takes less 
energy than starting from raw materi¬ 
als. Also, the less garbage you send to a 
landfill, the less methane (a greenhouse 


gas) the dump emits. 

• Plant trees. They take in carbon diox¬ 
ide and release oxygen. Also, fight plans 
to cut down trees. 

• Ask your utility company to perform a 
home energy audit. Then implement 
the suggestions. Decrease fuel use in 
the winter with insulation, window¬ 
caulking, and weather-stripping. In the 
summer, buy a swamp cooler or a fan 
instead of an air conditioner. 

• Buy a more fuel-efficient car (one that 
gets more than 35 miles per gallon) 
when replacing your car. 

• Advocacy helps. Remind political 
candidates of your concern about the 
environment. Urge your representa¬ 
tives in Washington to support higher 
fuel-economy standards for automobiles 
and tax breaks for passive solar heating 
systems. Discuss these issues with your 
friends in Bible study, church, and Sun¬ 
day school groups. ® 
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If scientists’ predictions about global warming are correct, poor people in the developing 
world will pay the heaviest price. According to one study, hotter temperatures and rising seas 
would threaten the lives and livelihood of 46 million people in Egypt and Bangladesh alone. 


Squiers likens pre-emptive action 
against global warming to national secu¬ 
rity or personal life insurance. “Our 
country has spent huge amounts of 
money since World War II to prepare for 
Soviet attack, with only a small likeli¬ 
hood it would really happen,” he says. 
Why not look at preparation for large- 
scale environmental disaster as some 
thing in the best national interest, he 
suggests. 

But Squiers understands it will be 
hard to convince people to spend money 
on the possibility of global warming. 
“You can hate and fear other people, 
other societies. But the more you look at 
what it is we are fighting in this case, 
you realize it’s our own lifestyle. Who 
wants to blame themselves?” 

The environmental problem “is a 
combination of excessive wealth for a 
minority and terrible destitution for a 
majority of the world’s people,” says 
Shridath Ramphal, vice president of the 
United Nations General Assembly and 
former attorney general of Guyana. 
Ramphal was a key organizer of the 
June Earth Summit held in Rio de 
Janeiro, Brazil. 

“I don’t think the West is evil, but it 
is very selfish. It is the degree to which 
we are grabbing the resources of the 
planet for human use that is bringing us 
to calamity,” Ramphal says. 

Squiers suggests a concept that is 
not very popular: sacrifice. “To whom 
much is given, much will be required,’” 
he quotes. “We need leadership and we 
need to make sacrifices—to do things 
Americans aren’t very fond of doing.” 

Fanning the Flame 
in the Church 

If warming trends continue, fu¬ 
ture missionary budgets may be con¬ 
sumed with food purchases to relieve 
endless droughts in Third World coun¬ 
tries. And life-threatening environmen¬ 
tal problems may overshadow the 
gospel. 

Some Christians, however, are 
refusing to abdicate their God-given 
role as Earth’s stewards. Although the 
church has not traditionally taken the 
lead in the environmental movement, a 
few Christians have begun urging us to 
combat global ecological problems, and 
to care for God’s creation. 

“Scripture is very clear about the 
meaning of the earth,” says Dean Old¬ 
man, founder of the Christian Nature 
Federation. “But I see a growing isola¬ 
tion of Christians from the natural 
world. Shut up in their homes, cars, 
and businesses, there’s a lack of inti¬ 
macy with one of the revelations of 
God—his creation. What is needed is a 
revival of the true Christian interpreta¬ 


tion of the natural world, with its 
emphasis on stewardship and its alle¬ 
giance to the Creator.” 

People who call themselves “world 
Christians,” Ohlman says, should 
understand spiritual needs and global 
environmental concerns—and change 
their lifestyles in response. “It seems 
logical that a world Christian should 
be fully aware of the environmental 
problems creating physical hardship 
for the same people who are in spiritual 
bondage.” 

Scaling back our ultramaterialistic 
lifestyles does not have to be painful if 
we look at it in the proper perspective, 
Ohlman says. “We have to recognize 
that we are to be stewards. It's silly to 
pour things into the air we can't 


breathe and pour things into the water 
we can't drink and then say, ‘Until it is 
proven to me 100 percent that it’s 
killing me, I won’t change my 
lifestyle.”’ 

Ohlman firmly believes in living 
more simply. “The earth began to die 
when we left the garden. That process 
accelerated greatly when we left the 
farm,” he says. “By living more simply, 
returning to an intimacy with the creat¬ 
ed world, we’ll find ourselves tar more 
fulfilled and happier—as families and 
as Christians.” $ 

Karen K. Klein is a fr ee-lance tenter 
and Stephen Scauzillo writes for the San 
Gabriel Valley Daily Tribune. They are 
married and live in Monrovia. Calif. 
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Women read their Bibles at a Pentecostal church 
service in Namelok, Kenya. 
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FIVE ISSUES 
CONCERNING 
THIRD WORLD 
WOMEN: 

LITERACY 

AIDS 

CHILD BEARING 
EMPLOYMENT 
SINGLE PARENTING 


Because they have been taught to 
read, many female children, such as 
this girl in Mexico, can receive 
advanced education which will 
increase job opportunities. 


■ n the past few decades several gov- 

■ ernments and aid organizations 

■ have made teaching women to 

■ read a priority. In December 1990, 

■ the U.N. General Assembly urged 
member states to eliminate systems 
that bar females from school and to 
accelerate women’s participation in lit¬ 
eracy programs. 

Last April, 250 representatives of 
governments, non-government orga¬ 
nizations, and educational institutions 
worldwide attended the UNICEF-spon¬ 
sored “Education For All Girls—A 
Human Right, A Social Gain.” They 
designed and promoted strategies to 
educate and train females where such 
efforts have been especially difficult. 
Several humanitarian aid agencies, 
including World Vision, sponsor litera¬ 
cy programs. 

Literacy, which opens the doors to 
schools and employers, has helped 
women improve their health, nutrition, 
and income. And as literate child-bear¬ 
ers, homemakers, and wage earners, 
women share these benefits with their 
families and communities. ® 


BACKGROUND: 

Viewed primarily as homemakers 
and child-bearers, the developing 
world’s women have often been denied 
education. Cultural taboos and expen¬ 
sive education costs also hamper 
women’s educational opportunities. 

Women represent two-thirds of the 
worlds more than 900 million illiter¬ 
ates. If a woman can’t read or write, 
she can’t attend high school or college. 
Without advanced education, her job 
opportunities are limited to unskilled, 
usually manual and low-paid labor. She 
can’t read a medication warning label. 
She can’t read a political ballot. She 
can’t read a newspaper or a Bible, or 
sign a lease. And she can’t teach her 
children to read or write. 
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Reading opens a 
world of knowl¬ 
edge to this girl 
in Thailand. World 
Vision funds more 
than 660 literacy 
programs for men 
and women 
worldwide. 


Kri Shna Verma 
(blue), part of a 
World Vision-spon¬ 
sored project, 
teaches women to 
read in the village 
of Jamnia, India. 
These literacy 
classes enable 
women to improve 
their health, nutri¬ 
tion, and income. 















MR. GLOBE’S 
WILD RIDE 

C hildren can now close their 
eyes, turn up the volume, and 
travel the world thanks to a 
musical-adventure cassette called “A 
World of Praise.” Characters Mr. 
Globe and his young friend Jeffrey nar¬ 
rate their visits to 10 countries, includ¬ 
ing Russia, China, Indonesia, Mexico, 
and Pakistan where they listen to chil¬ 
dren sing a Christian praise song in 
their native language and English. Mr. 
Globe also explains a little about the 
religious culture of each country 

The free cassettes are produced 
by the Far East Broadcasting Company, 
a mission agency that airs gospel radio 
programs in 141 languages. To order, 
contact Far East Broadcasting Compa¬ 
ny, Box 1, La Mirada, CA 90637. 




CITY BEAT FOR 
THE STREET 


hoever stuffs the most 
items into a sheet and 
carries the bundle 50 
feet wins. Called “Hobo,” this 
game is one of more than 200 
urban-youth-ministry activities 
suggested in Nelson E. Cope¬ 
land Jr.’s Great Games for City 
Kids. Developed and tested in 
Philadelphia, the games in¬ 
corporate the religious, edu¬ 
cational, and cultural back¬ 
grounds of city youths. 

Published by Zonder- 
van Publishing House, this 
book retails for $12.95. To 
order, contact Youth Spe¬ 
cialties, P. O. Box 4406 Spartanburg, 
SC 69305; (800) 776-8008 or your 


local Christian bookstore. 


PEER PRESSURE 

M t the 1990 United Nations World 
v 1 Summit for Children, world 
^•leaders signed a declaration 
and plan of action for the survival, pro¬ 
tection, and development of children 
worldwide. The Keeping the Promise 
campaign urges people of all faiths to 
ensure those goals are fulfilled. 

Keeping the Promise activities 
nationwide will occur in schools Oct. 
12-16 and (in conjunction with the 
Children’s Defense Fund’s National 
Observance of Children’s Sabbaths) 
in places of worship Oct. 18. For $3.00 
each, participants can order school 
and worship materials containing 
information about the Summit, lesson 
plans, and activities. 

To order materials, contact Keep¬ 
ing the Promise, 236 Massachusetts 
Ave. NE, Suite 300, Dept. W., Wash. 
D.C.20002. 
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ILLUSTRATIONS BY STAN SAKAI 


A PENNY FOR 
YOUR POOR 


um JT m hat man is cold, Daddy,” said a 
I 3-year-old girl to her father as 
m they walked along a New York 
street. “Let’s take him home.” The 
child’s father, Theodore Faro Gross, 
playwright and children’s author, 
explained it would not be practical to 
bring home the homeless man they 
saw leaning against a lamppost. 

But later his thoughts turned to 
a jar of pennies in his apartment. He 
collected pennies from his neighbors 
and sent a check for the almost 
$2,000 raised to the Coalition for the 
Homeless. Soon after that, Gross 
formed Common Cents. The project 
now includes 300 volunteers who col¬ 
lected more than $103,000 last year. 
Common Cents-funded projects pro¬ 
vide meals, rental subsidies, tempo¬ 
rary shelter, and summer camps for 
the homeless. 



fOR THE. | 
OMELESS 



You have not lived today 

until you have done some¬ 
thing for some¬ 
one who can never repay 
you.” 

—John Bunyan 


v 


Should Ybu 
Consider a 
World Vision 
Gift Annuity? 


Gift Annuities 
Provide You 
Guaranteed 
Income for Life. 


■ Annual income as high as 12% (depending on age) is 
available through a gift in exchange for a World 
Vision Gift Annuity. 

■ Part of your guaranteed income is tax-free. 

■ You get an immediate federal income tax deduction. 

■ Capital gains taxes are reduced and delayed 

■ Your gift annuity may be designated as you wish. 

■ You can have the joy of knowing how your gift will 
help needy children in the future. 


An investment portfolio which includes a World Vision 
Gift Annuity can be the perfect way to make a gift to 
needy children and still maintain financial resources 
needed for living expenses. 


If you are 65 years old or older, please call or write: 
World Vision Gift Planning Office, 919 W. Huntington 
Dr., Monrovia, CA 91016, (800)426-5753 (outside CA) 
or (800)451-8024. 


I want to find out more about 
World Vision's Gift Annuity. 



NAMI _- 

ADDRESS- 

CITY / STATE / /IP- 

PHONE_(_1- 

DATE OF BIRTH- 

Mil MY 

FMG?07 


SECOND HI NT HC I ARY 

_ DATE OF BIRTH- 

Vlt MO MV ** 
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One of Alex 
Valenzuela's employ - 
ees welds a 
Christmas 
decoration. Loan 
proceeds enabled 
Valenzuela to pur¬ 
chase an automated 
glass cutter which 
greatly improved his 
ornament factory's 
production. 
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O ne morning late last year, Lupe 
Hernandez was making tortillas at 
her small pastry stand in downtown 
Bogota, Colombia, when three men 
approached her. She knew one of 
them: Enrique, the local loan shark. The other two 
she had never seen before, but the machetes in their 
belts made it clear what they had come for. 


After settling 

HER ACCOUNT with 
Enrique—including 
the 80 percent inter¬ 
est that, in just four 
weeks, had nearly 
doubled what she 
had borrowed—a dis¬ 
gusted Lupe closed 
up shop and visited 
the local bank. It took 
only two minutes for 
the loan officer to 
show her the door. 

With no collateral and no business 
license—a sure tip-off that Lupe was 
part of the informal economy—there 
would be no loan. With no money for 
rent on her vending stall or for raw 
materials to resupply her inventory, 
Lupe, a single mother of eight, found 
herself out in the economic cold. 

“I am willing to work hard and 
make my business grow so that I can 
give my children a better life,” Lupe 
recalls saying at the time. “But I am 
poor, so nobody believes I can do it. I 
have no choice but to go to the loan 
sharks, and they will always own me. I 
will never be the master of my destiny.” 

No Economic Pie for the Poor 

Lupe’s lament is repeated a billion 
times over, not only on the streets of 
the world’s largest cities, where cottage 
enterprises are little more than hand-to- 
mouth operations, but across the rural 
Third World, where countless tenant 
farmers spill their blood and sweat into 
soil they can never own. And with the 
failure of the Soviet socialist economic 
model, many developing nations are 


looking increasingly to the free enter¬ 
prise model for future economic 
growth. Unfortunately, micro-entrepre¬ 
neurs like Lupe are rarely part of that 
equation. 

According to the International 
Monetary Fund, the economies of 
almost all underdeveloped countries 
have made slight gains—almost 4 per¬ 
cent a year—since 1980. But those 
gains rarely trickle down to the work¬ 
ing middle class or the even harder- 
working underclass. It is the upper 
class—that fraction of the population 
which controls much of the capital— 
that nets most of the spoils. 

‘The captains of industry are clear¬ 
ly still at the helm and the working 
underclass still down in the hold with 
the oars in their hands. The question is, 
How can poor enterprisers get their 
hands legitimately on the rudder and 
join the ranks of the middle class?” asks 
a recent World Bank bulletin. 

TEXT AND PHOTOS BY 
BRIAN BIRD 


That question 
daunts politicians 
and economists alike 
because laissez fa ire 
capitalism, with its 
focus on individual 
economic destiny, is 
no cure for poverty. 
The United States’ 
two-century-old ex¬ 
periment with capi¬ 
talism has grown a 
large and productive 
middle class, but it 
has somehow failed the poor, spawning 
an underclass to rival many less devel¬ 
oped nations. So are we seeing a contin¬ 
uation of the biblical truism that the 
poor will always be with us. or is the 
gap between rich and poor widening as 
a result of economic injustice? 

A Kingdom Vall e Economy 

Ruth Martinez, an economist and 
microenterprise development adminis¬ 
trator for World Vision Colombia, has 
seen too many small entrepreneurs like 
Lupe Hernandez fall needlessly by the 
economic wayside. “We don’t accept 
the idea of throwing up our hands and 
saying there’s nothing we can do to 
help the poor,” she says. “We believe 
we have only scratched the surface in 
finding new solutions to helping people 
lift themselves out of poverty.” 

Martinez is part of a growing num¬ 
ber of indigenous voices across Latin 
America, Africa, and Asia calling for 
new thinking when it comes to econom¬ 
ic models. This means neither the total 
embrace nor the total rejection of any 
economic system, whether it’s the col- 


Kingdom b conomics 


In Colombia, 

CREATIVE FINANCING 

based on Christian 

VALUES IS HELPING 
THE POOR START THEIR 
OWN BUSINESSES. 
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lectivism of an Israeli kibbutz or the 
open competition of corporate America. 
In fact, what has energized World 
Vision Colombia’s community develop¬ 
ment workers in the past year is a 
hybrid concept called Solidarity 
Economics. 

Solidarity Economics is an alterna¬ 
tive to both capitalism and socialism 
but incorporates pieces of both—all 
within the larger context of Christian 
community. In most societies, the goal 
of the economic system is to accumu¬ 
late wealth. But the goal of Solidarity 
Economics is Christian lifestyles, or 
“Kingdom values,” along with sustain¬ 
able development through the creation 
of jobs and new ways of generating 
income. In other words, to build the 
kind of community in which individuals 
are not only invested in their own 
health and welfare, but in the welfare of 
the entire community—participating in 
health, education, and Christian disci- 
pleship programs. 

In the first year alone, World 
Vision’s Solidarity Economics team 
helped create more than 300 small- 
scale businesses in Colombia. Now 
other countries where World Vision is 
working are interested in Solidarity 
Economics. 

“Small enterprise development is 
not revolutionary; but encouraging peo¬ 
ple to build their businesses for the 
greater good of the whole community 
is” says Steve Callison, an American 
economic development specialist. 
“Free enterprise, devoid of Kingdom 
values, is motivated by pure greed, and 
people who have been oppressed in the 
past tend to become 
oppressors them¬ 
selves when they 
make economic gains. 

“We hope to turn 
that around by nurtur¬ 
ing an environment in 
which community 
members express 
their faith not only by 
becoming self-reliant 
but also by showing 
justice and charity. We 
want to help people 
understand that life 
and family revolve 
around Kingdom liv¬ 
ing and not around 
money.” 


Informal Loans 
The cornerstone of 
Solidarity Economics 
is the Revolving Loan 
Fund, in which infor¬ 
mal credit unions are 
established by local 


# PEOPLE UNDER¬ 
STAND THAT LIFE 
AND FAMILY REVOLVES 

around Kingdom living 

AND NOT AROUND MONEY.” 


community leadership in concert with 
World Vision. Donors from North 
America or Europe provide the initial 
capital for each community fund, usually 
about $10,000. Each RLF then takes on a 
life of its own, lending capital for wor¬ 
thy business ventures at reasonable 
interest rates, and channeling funds 
back into the community over and over 
as loans are paid back and the capital 
grows. 

In the first year, the loan repay¬ 
ment rate was a remarkable 80 percent, 
a rate many U.S. credit card companies 
would envy. And the loan funds are now 
expected to be self-supporting within 
three years. 

Several characteristics distinguish 
Solidarity Economics RLFs from other 
loan funds that have been used in poor¬ 
er nations for years. 

One of the most important, says 
World Vision loan fund facilitator Luz 
Carime-Roa, is that all loans are made 
based on the feasibility of the business 
venture, not just on the borrower’s 
need. “We do this to ensure the long¬ 
term viability of the loan fund to recycle 
funds continuously in the community,” 


Alvaro Alvis, born without arms, received a $105 loan for his 
venture. Since then, Alvis has increased his profits SO percent 
the number of his clients. 


she explains. “But we have an even 
stronger philosophical reason—to help 
the people understand the loans are not 
gifts but truly community money that 
must be paid back for the benefit of all.” 

The RLF loan committees also 
encourage individuals turned down for 
loans to rethink their business plans, 
observe others in the community who 
have received loans, and then reapply. 
Workshops assist entrepreneurs with 
product design, pricing, promotion, and 
supply and demand economics. 

Alvaro Alvis, a handicapped bag 
maker, is now a role model in his barrio 
on the outskirts of Bogota. Born without 
arms in a society with little tolerance 
for the disabled, Alvis rarely found 
work to support his wife and two 
daughters prior to participating in the 
loan fund. Ruth Martinez remembers 
the day Alvis pushed his foot-powered, 
bag-making machine in front of the loan 
committee and asked for a loan. 

“He had a plan, he knew the reali¬ 
ties of his competition, and he had 
ideas for making sure his business was 
different from everyone else’s,” 
Martinez recalls. “That’s the kind of 
critical thinking we are encouraging 
among the people in our communities. 
It’s not something we Colombians are 
taught to do in school—think for our¬ 
selves—but it’s something we must do if 
we are going to escape poverty.” 

The RLF initially loaned Alvis $105 
for rolls of plastic used to make shoe 
bags. Since then, Alvis has paid back 
the original loan and has been rewarded 
with a second, larger loan. He has 
increased his profit margin by half and 
has doubled the num¬ 
ber of his clients. 

Creative 
Collateral 

Still, there is the 
problem of collateral. 
It’s difficult to secure 
a traditional loan when 
you live on a squatter 
plot and don’t know 
where your next meal 
is coming from. That’s 
where the creative 
financing of Solidarity 
Economics comes into 
play, says Callison. 

When individuals 
don’t qualify for loans 
on their own, the pro¬ 
gram encourages sev¬ 
eral of them in similar 
businesses to form 
“Solidarity Groups.” 
bag-making All members co-sign 

and doubled for each other’s loans, 

and all are responsible 
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Loan recipient Jumberto Bolivar, former Medillin 
cocaine cartel member, stirs a brewing pot of arequipe, 
o carmelized butterspread he now markets. 



for repayment. If one 
member defaults, that 
member is beholden to 
the group until the debt is 
repaid. The concept en¬ 
courages accountability, 
adds Callison. 

“We made approxi¬ 
mately 250 loans in 
Bogota alone, and dozens 
more in the rural areas, 
in our first year of the 
program,” says Carime- 
Roa. “Many went to 
Solidarity Groups.” 

One of those includ¬ 
ed Lupe Hernandez, and 
a dozen families who also 
make and sell tortillas 
and arepas , small, turn¬ 
over-like pastries, in 
Bogota’s indoor market. 

Loans enabled individ¬ 
uals to buy raw materials, 
and helped the group 
purchase a corn grinder. 

To get collateral, the 
grinder was purchased in 
the name of the RLF, and 
the group is buying it 
back from the RLF with 
loan payments. They 
were able to cut the pro¬ 
duction costs in half by 
grinding their own corn 
and charging a fee to 
grind other people’s 
corn. A grinder also 
meant they could buy in 
greater volume and turn 
a profit where there was 
none before. 

“Before the Solidarity Group, 1 had 
no hope,” says Hernandez. “Now I thank 
God every day for this opportunity. I am 
feeding my children and paying my rent. 
I think my life is turning around.” 

Another example of creative collat¬ 
eral involves a rural Solidarity Group of 
40 families, many left homeless by the 
devastating volcano explosion in 1985 
that buried the town of Armero. These 
families set up a community on an aban¬ 
doned 265-acre ranchero and formed an 
agricultural cooperative. The RLF “held 
paper” on the seeds and fertilizer until 
the first crop was harvested. 

After the loan was repaid, the group 
had enough money left to make a down 
payment on the ranch. The RLF made a 
second loan for seeds, this time holding 
paper on the group’s equity. “If there’s a 
way to finance, we will find it,” Martinez 
says. 

The program also has built-in 
incentives for repayment, the most 
important being the promise of second, 
third, fourth, and even fifth loans—cap¬ 


ital that ensures the survival of a small 
enterprise or co-op until entrepreneurs 
can capitalize their own ventures. 

Long-term viability is guaranteed 
in two ways, says Callison. First, “our 
interest rates are well below those of 
the professional moneylenders but not 
so low as to create an impression that 
the loan is a gift and need not be 
repaid.” Second, in addition to a strict 


MALL ENTERPRISE 


DEVELOPMENT IS 

NOT revolution¬ 
ary; BUT ENCOURAGING 
PEOPLE TO BUILD THEIR 
BUSINESSES FOR THE GREATER 
GOOD OF THE WHOLE 
COMMUNITY IS. 


repayment schedule, 
borrowers must deposit 
a small percentage of 
their revenues—usually 
one percent per month— 
into savings accounts 
with the RLFs. 

Can RLFs Work in 
the Long Run? 

For all the bold theo¬ 
ries and first-year success 
stories, Martinez and 
Callison say that the long¬ 
term results of Solidarity 
Economics must be mea¬ 
sured against two critical 
standards: the number of 
jobs created and evi¬ 
dence of active faith in 
the community. One ex¬ 
ample already seems to 
be producing both. 

Competing shoe¬ 
makers Mario Parra and 
Carlos Sanchez strug¬ 
gled to eke out a living in 
their Bogota-area barrio, 
producing, on good 
weeks, 10 pairs of shoes 
each. But the local RLF 
encouraged them to join 
forces and then made 
loans to help them buy 
raw materials. 

Today their busi¬ 
ness has gone through 
the roof—they’ve had to 
move into a larger shop. 
They produce some 300 
pairs of shoes a month, 
have 35 different de¬ 
signs, employ four people, and have 
made down payments on their own 
apartments—a sure sign they have 
joined the middle class. But the story 
doesn’t end there. 

World Vision introduced a success¬ 
ful Christian shoe broker to Parra and 
Sanchez, who convinced her they could 
deliver a quality shoe. She showed their 
samples to several retailers who were 
interested enough to place orders. The 
RLF then loaned her money to place a 
first order with the shoemakers, and the 
three entrepreneurs currently do busi¬ 
ness on a monthly basis. 

Now Parra. Sanchez, and their new 
“sister in Christ.” have made the highly 
unbusinesslike, but very Kingdomlike, 
commitment to share all profits equally. 
“In the end. it’s not money that matters, 
but how we follow Christ in doing busi¬ 
ness and caring for each other along the 
way,” says Sanchez. 

Brian Bird is a journalist and 
screenwriter in Ontario . Calif 
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NEXT TO THE LAST WORD 


FROM 



S he may not look like a limited 
edition to you. But this child is 
one of a kind. More valuable than any 
artist’s signed print or sculptor’s statue. 

She is a unique and priceless 
creation, lovingly crafted by the hand 
of God. 

But she may not see herself that 
way. She is poor, hungry and hurting. 
She needs the loving care of a 
Childcare Sponsor. 

When you give $24 a month to 
help a precious creation like this live 
through childhood and become a 
productive adult, you get something 
valuable in return. 

You get a child’s deepest 
appreciation —because your gifts 
provide such important things as food, 
clothing, medical care, a Christian 
education, help for the child's 
community and the chance to know 
jesus' love. 

To take a child into your heart, 

clip and mail the coupon below. You'll 
receive the photo and story of a child 
who needs your investment of love... 

...Love that lifts your precious 
child above the pain of poverty and 
hunger and in return, lets you feel your 
child’s deep appreciation. 


Help One Precious Child! 

□ Enclosed is my first $24 payment. 
Please send me a photo and 
information about aD boy □ girl 
from □ Africa □ Asia □ Latin 
America □ where most needed. 


□ I can't sponsor a child right now, but 
here’s a gift of $_ 


to help needy children. 

(1700) 

Name 

Address 

City/State/Zip 

Please make your check payable to 
World Vision, jl 

Mail to: ^ 

A72WSD 

WORLD 1 VISION 

CHILDCARE SPONSORSHIP 

P.O. Box 1131 

Pasadena, CA 91131 

^UCAICOU*^ 

(ECFR? 
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T k he Earth Summit in Rio de 
Janeiro is history. Despite 
Washington’s dilution of one 
treaty and refusal to sign the other, 178 
countries did agree on an 800-page docu¬ 
ment that promotes environmentally 
friendly development. Our article on 
global warming (pp. 10-13) is one of an 
ongoing series dealing with our fragile 
environment from a position of Christian 
stewardship. 

We give our heartfelt congratula¬ 
tions to Dr. Richard J. Mouw, a member of 
the magazine’s editorial advisory board, 
on his recent appointment as the fourth 
president of Fuller Theological Sem¬ 
inary, Pasadena, Calif. 

We acknowledge with gratitude 10 
major awards given WorldVision recent¬ 
ly by the Evangelical Press Association 
and the Associated Church Press. This 
included the top “Award of Excellence” 
for 1991 from the EPA in the Missionary 
category. We also took the top ACP fea¬ 
ture story award for our cover story 
“Why is Africa Starving?” (Oct/Nov ’91). 
Other awards were for photography, 
design, and writing. The magazine has 
garnered 46 major awards during the 
past four years, including six magazine- 
of-the-year awards. —Terry Madison 
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7 " he 22 Los Angeles pastors it 
the room had about as much ii 
common as they had differences 
They represented the churche* 
that hadn’t fled the city. They were bea 
cons of hope that ministered out of com 
passion and a life-long commitment t« 
reverse the negative spiral of hopeless 
ness around them. Their hope was in tht 
transforming power of Jesus Christ’: 
love. 

They also had all been to mon 
meetings in the past several days thai 
any one of them could remember. Th< 
L.A. riot and the license to violence that i 
spawned generated the usual mandato 
ry forums. But this was one of the firs 
times that pastors of different races, dii 
ferent colors, different cultures, and dii 
ferent denominations had come to shari 
their personal understanding of Christ’: 
love. 

The message that emerged that da] 
was not knee-jerk. It was neither politi 
cized nor media-induced. It came out o 
the practical, streetwise teachings o 
Jesus: To rebuild L.A., there first had t< 
be reconciliation; to be reconciled, the] 
would need to begin with repentance. 

A Korean pastor, representing 2,00( 
burnt-out businesses, asked to be forgiv 
en because the ethnicity of his communi 
ty obscured his obligation to “neighbor. 
A Hispanic pastor lamented, “We are s< 
ashamed. Please forgive us.” A blacl 
pastor called for a day of repentance 
“not only for my people, but for all peo 
pie.” Forgiveness and repentanc< 
formed the common ground needed t( 
rekindle a motivating hope to go for 
ward. 

As a white man living in L.A.’s sub 
urbs, I need to confess that I struggle t( 
understand what it means to be “togeth 
er.” How can any of us begin to identify 
with the desperate hopelessness tha 
erupted so spontaneously into violence 
last April? Why was the world s( 
shocked with the Rodney King verdict- 
except for those in the heart of L.A., whc 
would have been shocked if it had beer 
anything else? How do we sort througl 
the searing pictures, the rhetoric tha 
seemed to borrow heat from the flames 
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A Redefining Moment 


a powerful sign of hope. 

Secondly, a letter from a colleague 
in South Africa, reminding us that black 
and white brothers and sisters are pray¬ 
ing for Los Angeles from their experien¬ 
tial perspective of a love that can 
transcend racism, becomes a beautiful 
sign of hope. Very simply, what they 
have done, we can do! 

Finally, a gift from World Vision 
Korea, from the country where World 
Visions ministry was birthed within the 
ashes and hopelessness of the early 
1950s, a $50,000 gift “to help bring heal¬ 
ing" to Los Angeles, sends the strongest 
message possible: Hope is tangible. 
Hope is real. The First World and the 
Third World can 
come together. 

Rich and poor 
each have some¬ 
thing to give. 

Burdens can be 
shared. Donors 
do become re¬ 
ceivers. as re¬ 
ceivers from 
times past con¬ 
tinue the min¬ 
istry of giving. 

The lines blur, 
barriers fall, the 
ground is in¬ 
deed common. 

A black pas¬ 
tor at our meet¬ 
ing allowed that he was experiencing 
“unchecked optimism." He suggested 
that this could be the church's finest 
hour, a defining moment, perhaps a 
time for redefining the mission of the 
church. As 1 listened to this pastor excit¬ 
edly articulate a holistic gospel, 1 heard 
again the words of the apostle Paul: 

We exalt in the hope of the glory of 
Cod. And not only this, hut we also exalt 
in our tribulations, knowing that tribula¬ 
tion brings about perseverance; and per¬ 
severance , a proven character; and 
proven character, hope; and hope does 
not disappoint, because the love of Cod 
has been poured out within our hearts 
through the Holy Spirit who was given to 
us. $ 


Forgiveness 
and repen¬ 
tance formed 
the common 
ground need¬ 
ed to rekindle 
a motivating 
hope to go 
forward 
together. 



of multiple structures, the inevitable fin¬ 
ger pointing by desperate leaders made 
vulnerable by events they could no 
longer control? 

More importantly, could we ever 
begin to answer those very basic ques¬ 
tions of the inner-city child: “Why are 
mom and dad looting? Why won’t the 
police come and help that man we’ve 
been watching on TV the last two hours? 
Why do the cars pass on the other side of 
the road? Tell me again what is meant by 
the jury system of justice?’’ 

Could we begin to understand why 
incarceration is not feared; why the 
threat of prison does not deter? “There 
are no drive-by shootings in jail. 


Nutritional food is available three times a 
day. Families aren’t pushed out in the 
street when the rent is overdue. This 
roof doesn’t leak. Skills are being 
taught. I’ve got a job.” 

Perhaps what we do have in com¬ 
mon, what we do understand, is fear. My 
suburban community has a quality of life 
that is as dependable as the automatic 
sprinkler systems that keep lawns green 
and flowers blooming. This is not a 
“gated” community. No need to. Security 
is assured through massive cultural 
homogeneity, at least when it comes to 
comfort zones and protective freedoms. 

But on the first night of the riots, 
my 85-year-old neighbor turned out all 
the lights in his home, got 
out a pistol, loaded it, and 
fearfully determined to save 
his world from the anarchy 
around him. Across our 
country, there is both a figu¬ 
rative and real “lock and 
load” mentality driven by 
fear. Armed ethnicity—bet¬ 
ter armed than ever 
before—and a fear within 
all of us with respect to the 
possible consequences, 
drives us toward solution. 

Fear works better than 
guilt. Guilt never takes us 
very far. But if we are ever 
able to change the systemic 
issues behind these riots, 
we will need to find, togeth¬ 
er, tangible expressions of 
hope—hope that tran¬ 
scends fear, hope that “does 
not disappoint." Let me 
share three vivid examples 
of hope. 

For me, the power and 
presence of the inner-city 
church represent a tangible 
l sign of hope. A church that 
g can call its members to 
" accountability, in many in¬ 
stances demanding that 
looters within the congrega¬ 
tion publicly return 
stolen goods with a 
request for forgiveness, is 


Gwen Patrick helps distribute food, clothes, and baby 
supplies to riot victims at the Sunago Christian Fellowship 
church where her husband pastors. 
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Yes, I want to kelp! 

I am enclosing: D$175 □ $400 □ $900 □ Other- 

Name- 

Address-—— 

City/State/Zip-- 

Z2M272/3200 

Please make your check payable to World Vision. Thank you. 

Mail today to: WORLofviSION/Water 
P.O. Box 1131 
Pasadena, CA 91131 -0101 
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“1 tell you the truth, anyone who gives you a cup of cold water in my name because 
you belong to Christ will certainly not lose his reward." Mark 9:41 (NIV) 

Up to 50 percent of childhood diseases can be traced to unclean 
water. It is also a breeding ground for guinea worm, a painful parasite 
which drains both strength and morale. Yet people continue to wash 
in this water, to cook with it, to drink it. Their only other choice is 
death by dehydration. 

Because water is vital to survival, many World Vision projects 
are based upon clean water. Such projects involve building rainfall¬ 
collecting tanks, dams and catchment basins, or digging shallow and 
deep wells—whatever is needed in each location. But health 
conditions won't improve just by installing a new water system. An all- 
encompassing program must teach villagers to maintain the water 
system, and to practice good personal hygiene and sanitation. Village 
health promoters lead people in this process of preserving and 
protecting their own health. 

P lease help us offer hope and opportunity in H is name to suffering 
children and families who need pure, clean water. Your support is 
vital. 
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